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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@— 


NOTHER bomb-outrage has startled Paris. On Monday 
A evening, about 9 o’clock, a well-dressed man, who subse- 
quently admitted that his name was Emile Henri, and who 
is “ bachelier-és-sciences,” flung a tin-case full of bullets and 
some explosive into the café of the Terminus Hotel. It was 
full of people, and about fifteen of them were wounded more 
or less seriously. The tables and chairs were shattered, and 
the ceiling bears marks, but the explosive was weak, and the 
building is substantially uninjured. The man ran away, but 
a policeman named Poisson, sitting on the top of an omnibus, 
heard the report, saw the flight, and descending, made for 
the criminal. Emile Henri drew a revolver, and fired twice, 
hitting his man both times; but the plucky policeman closed 
in on him, and, with assistance, he was secured. He fully 
acknowledges his crime, declares that he was inspired by 
hatred of modern society, which must get itself a new skin 
-or perish; and abuses Vaillant as a fool for loading his 
bomb with nails instead of leaden bullets. The police 
believe that he was one of three or four men sent from 
London to avenge Vaillant, and it seems to be certain 
that he was recently in London, which is now denounced in 
some Paris papers as the Anarchist refuge. The Prefect of 
Police, M. Lépine, expresses the opinion that revenge for 
Vaillant has been arranged bya secret organisation sitting 
in London; and there is even a rumour that for a time pass- 
ports will be required from all passsengers. That is probably 
false, for no Englishman has yet been implicated in Anarchist 
‘crimes; and the passport system, to be of use, must be 
applied to all who enter France,—Emile Henri, for example, 
having reached Paris from Brussels by train. 


The Parisians have in no way lost their heads. There was 
‘a momentary effort to lynch Emile Henri, but it was defeated 
by the police, and he will be tried in the ordinary way. The 
‘Minister of the Interior, M. Raynal, declared on Tuesday that 
the Government did not need, and would not ask for, new 
powers. They would trust entirely to vigilance and firmness, 
‘but they found it necessary to abrogate the liberty hitherto 
‘enjoyed in cemeteries, and to treat them as public places. No 
‘demonstrations would henceforward be allowed, nor would 
‘wreaths in future be placed upon the grave of a man like 
Vaillant. The Prefect of Police is inclined to carry out this 
deeree very strictly, prohibiting even “ the silent glorifying of 
crime” at Anarchists’ graves, and is endeavouring to enlist 
tthe sympathy of the ordinary police by special honours to the 
captors of Emile Henri. Poisson, who showed great daring, 
has received the Legion of Honour, and other policemen have 
obtained medals and gifts of money. That is right enough; 
but, unfortunately, the Anarchists can distribute their Legion 














of Honour too, in the shape of worship for a successful bomb- 
thrower,—and there are men who think this kind of decoration 
a compensation for the guillotine. We question, as we argue 
elsewhere, whether, in an age of newspapers and telegrams, 
there are means of preventing the evil notoriety in which 
most criminals delight. The crime itself writes their names 
on the memories of the passers-by. 

London is full of foreign Anarchists, and on Thursday 
one of them died under circumstances not yet explained. 
A young man, whose name is believed to be Martial Bourdin, 
was seen just after dark walking in the neighbourhood of the 
Observatory, in Greenwich Park, when he stumbled and fell. 
Instantly there was an explosion heard at a great distance. 
and a park-keeper who ran up found Bourdin with his leit 
hand blown off, and his body eviscerated. He died within 
ten minutes, having said nothing. The explosive appears to 
have been contained in a bottle, fragments of which were dis- 
covered close by; but the object of the man in carrying it 
is still obscure. He is known to have been a leading spirit 
among a group of foreign conspirators, but whether he in- 
tended to blow up the Observatory, or kill any particular 
person, or make away with the bottle as dangerous evidence, 
is still uncertain. The latter idea derives its probability 
from the fact that the Anarchist clubs have recently been 
alarmed by the increased vigilance of the police, and have 
dreaded domiciliary visits. It is, too. almost incredible 
that the foreign refugees, who are now outlaws in every 
Continental country, should render living impossible in 
their only refuge. They must be aware that it is not only 
the police, but the populace, whom they would have to dread. 


Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen on Thursday asked Mr. Asquith 
why he did not prosecute a man, named Williams, who on Wed- 
nesday led a mob into some of the squares, and denounced their 
inhabitants, remarking in particular that the Duke of West- 
minster ought to be hanged like Foulon with grass in his mouth. 
Mr. Asquith replied that the speech about Foulon was made on 
Tower Hill, that no allusion was made to the Duke of West- 
minster except to describe him as “an idle vagabond,” and that 
in the opinion of the most experienced police-officers, Williams 
was a man with no following, and would only be advertised by 
a prosecution. Such men were “contemptible ranters.” We 
suppose the Home Secretary is right, and he can hardly go 
against the opinion of his own police-officers; but he accepts 
a very grave responsibility. No sane man will act on 
Williams’s speeches; but, as Mr. Asquith knows, the real 
danger of outrage arises from the number of crypto-lunatics 
to be found in the midst of every great society. He is at 
this moment prosecuting one of them who has been threaten- 
ing the Queen. It is satisfactory to know, however, that the 
police are watching, and that the moment “action” is 
planned by the English variety of Anarchists, the tolerance 
of the Government will end. 


A Reuter’s telegram from Madrid, published in Monday’s 
papers, gives an interesting account of the reception of 
Marshal Campos at Morocco city. The Sultan received the 
Spanish Mission in the great square opposite his palace, into 
which he rode on “a superb milk-white charger,”—the Moors, 
as a rule, have let their breed of horses degenerate terribly ; 
but there are always a certain number of really fine Barbs in 
the Shereefian stables. Reuter’s correspondent, like all other 
men who have seen Muley-Hassan close, was very much struck 
by his handsome face and noble bearing. “ His countenance 
is open and frank, with the languishing look so esteemed by 
the Moors. His face undergoes a rapid transformation when 
he opens his lips in a smile which has something in it of 
bitterness or irony. He is tall and well formed, and sits in 
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his saddle with the same majestic ease as on his throne. He 
is by no means a mulatto, nor of tawny hue, but of very dark 
complexion.” After a speech from Marshal Campos, the 
Sultan replied, condemning the action of the Riffs. That 
the Saltan should thus publicly promise the Christians to 
chastise a portion of his subjects is regarded as a great event. 
Meantime, the negotiations for an indemnity of £1,000,000 
seem to hang fire. The Sultan gives smooth words, but no 


money. 


The National Liberal Federation has been holding its annual 
conference at Portsmouth during the past week. The meetings 
began on Monday, but on that day little was done but discuss 
an absurd scheme for examining election agents. Imagine 
the papers. Question 10,—‘ What form of words would you 
advise for the use of a candidate anxious to pledge himself to 
the Temperance party without losing the support of the 
liquor interest?’ On Tuesday, the Federation discussed the 
House of Lords, and Mr. Acland made a strenuous speech of 
the “ how-dare-you” kind. From it, however, as from all the 
other speeches against the Lords, was absent the tone of 
reality. How can you effectively coerce a body like the Lords 
when you have not the slightest intention of advocating aboli- 
tion? On Wednesday, the Federation declared that “no 
reforms are more urgent” than those connected with: Regis- 
tration, “‘ One man, one vote,” and the holding of all elections 
ononeday. This was significant, as it points to the fact that 
Registration will be the first charge on the next Session. How 
will the Welsh like that? The Federation next passed a 
forcible, feeble resolution against the Lords, Lut with no word 
about abolition. After that, came resolutions in regard to the 
necessity for London Land and Temperance reform. The 
proceedings, which throughout were extraordinarily tame, 
clearly indicate the amount of substance there is in the 
agitation against the Lords. 





Sir William Harcourt thundered away in his most florid 
style at Portsmonth on Wednesday against the Opposition, 
especially Mr. Chamberlain and the “National Party.” 
Against Mr. Chamberlain he almost raved. Mr. Chamberlain 
found fault chiefly, he said, with the Parnellite alliance. But Mr. 
Chamberlain had not always been so hostile to the Parnellites, 
—at the time of the Kilmainham treaty, for instance,—and 
he (Sir W. Harcourt) did not believe that the Parnellite alliance 
was really the cause of offence even now. “These are sham 
reasons. The true reasons are quite of a different character, 
and I would rather not explain to you what they are,”—inti- 
mating, of course, that they are specially discreditable to Mr. 
Chamberlain. That is not a fortunate line for Sir William 
Harcourt to take up, who, within two or three months of his 
gibes at the Tories for “stewing in Parnellite juice,” was 
found to be stewing in Parnellite juice himself. We take it 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s motive for passing into Opposition 
was far purer and nobler than Sir William Harcourt’s motive 
for his rapid right-about-face. Sir William, however, eschewed 
carefully at Portsmouth the subject of the Employers’ 
Liability Bill, and made the most of the amendments of the 
Lords on the Local Government Bill,—améndments which 
leave it a very large and remarkable extension of self-govern- 
ing power to the rural parishes,—let the members of the 
House of Commons say what they please. 


Sir William Harcourt united a furious attack on Lord 
Salisbury to his attack on Mr. Chamberlain. Lord Salis- 
bury’s attitude towards the rural labourers was, he said, 
very like the attitude of a Southern planter towards 
Negro suffrage. Again, Lord Salisbury reminded him of 
the attitude taken up by Front de Beuf towards a Saxon 
churl. ‘School-rooms,” he said, “are they not the fortresses 
of the squire and the parson? Shall Radical Nonconformists 
invade them? A living Radical in a school-room is almost 
as bad as a dead Nonconformist in a churchyard,” and so 
on, and so on. Sir William Harcourt’s whole effort was to 
suggest that insolence and spite represent the whole policy of 
Lord Salisbury, and also of the House of Lords, towards 
the rural labourers. All we can say is that if it be so, 
insolence and spite are not only willing, but even anxious, 
to give the rural labourer a very great and abrupt en- 
largement of his local influence. Sir William Harcourt 
does not at all encourage the idea of an immediate 
Dissolution. On the contrary, he wants to get as many 
popular Bills as may be mutilated by the Lords, before 





proposing to strike, and evidently would like beet te mee ta 
Lords wavering over their policy, and shrinking back from j : 
rather than that the Gladstonians should be allotted . 
delicate task of drawing up and passing the constitutiona} 
reform which is to shunt the House of Lords from its present 
place and functions. On that subject Sir William Harcourt 
is mysteriously silent. 


On Monday and Tuesday, the House of Lords dealt with the 
Report stage of the Parish Councils Bill. On the first day 
the modifications agreed in Committee to be inserted on the 
Report were added to the Bill. On Tuesday, both Lorg 
Kimberley and Lord Salisbury indulged in a sort of general 
review of the Bill. In regard to the fears expressed as to the. 
future administration of the Poor-law, Lord Kimberley 
declared it to be his belief that the people of this country 
would never be “so absolutely blind to the consequences that 
would ensue, as to embark upon a system of indiscriminate 
relief and indiscriminate works.” Lord Salisbury’s tone wag 
pessimistic and hopeless. The effect of the Bill would be to 
throw new burdens on the land. But the result of all 
additional burdens is to aggregate land in larger estates, 
The Radicals, who hate the large owners of land, think that 
they can diminish large ownership by adding to the burdens 
on land. “ They are very foolish people. The operation isthe 
reverse.” A large landowner can defend himself, but “the 
small landowner, especially in this season of trial, will be 
crushed out of existence by the additional burdens you are 
placing on him.” That is a real danger; but, on the whole, 
Lord Salisbury is far too pessimistic. You will occasionally 
get jobbery in the villages, but not Jacobinism,—except, 
perhaps, in Wales. Look at a borough like Northampton, 
There the people can do as they choose, yet one never hearg 
of their giving strike-;ay out of the rates as Lord Salisbury 
suggests. Lord Salisbury ended by well-deserved congratula- 
tions on Lord Kimberley’s patience, knowledge, and tact, 
His management of the Bill has, indeed, been excellent. The 
Commons on Thursday considered the Lords’ amendments, 
They disagreed with the amendment raising from two hun- 
dred to five hundred the population minimum for compulsory 
Councils, by 250 to 191; with that preventing compounding 
for Corncillors; and with the alterations made by the Lords 
in regard to the allotment clauses. The Government majorities 
were very large, and on one occasion reached 116. It is clear 
that the Unionists in the House of Commons are not anxious 
to give the Government any excuse for abandoning the Bill. 





On Tuesday the Lords’ amendments to the Employers’ 
Liability Bill were considered in the House of Commons, when 
Mr. Cobb moved an amendent on Lord Dudley’s clause which 
will have the effect of suspending for three years the applica- 
bility of the Bill to existing insurance societies. Mr. Asquith 
accepted this amendment, but declined altogether to accept 
any permanent exemption of insurance societies either present 
or future. He hoped, however, that the three years’ grace might 
give the employers time to get over their fear that they would 
be put to charges for an unlimited number of suits by injured 
workmen or by the families of those who had been killed in rail- 
way accidents. Mr. Balfour characterised the concession as 
ludicrously inadequate, and he stated that the Great Northern 
Insurance Association had been already disorganised by the 
withdrawal of subscriptions from the employers, under the 
threat of this Government Bill. On a division Mr. Cobb's 
amendment was carried by a bare majority of 2 (215 to 213). 
On Mr. Asquith’s motion for the omission of the third sub- 
section introduced by the Lords, the Government gained the 
majority of 22 (219 to 197). 

In the earlier division, nine Gladstonians voted against tlie 
Government,—one of them, Mr. Walter McLaren, because he 
did not regard Mr. Cobb’s amendment as a concession of any 
value, but most of the others because they wished to mark 
their sense of the weakness of the Government in making any 
concession at all. For example, Mr. Channing, no doubt, 
voted against the Government from this motive. On the 
second division, when the issue was taken as to the right of 
future insurance societies to contract out of the Bill, most of 
the Gladstonian malcontents voted with the Government, 
though Sir B. Hingley and Mr. Bryn Roberts again voted 
with the Opposition. But even on this division the nominal 
majority of the Governm:nt was reduced by at least 16 (from 
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38 to 22), so that it is hardly possible for the Government to 
regard the Employers’ Liability Bill, in the form in which 
the Commons desire to pass it, as representing to any large 
extent the mind of the people. Mr. Balfour holds that if the 
Gladstonians could have voted by ballot, the principal Lords’ 
amendments would have been accepted by a large majority. 
Be that as it may, it is certain that if the Government drop 
the Bill, they will get no gratitude from the great mass of 
the people for dropping it. The Bill, as amended by the 
Lords, would be very nearly, if not quite, as popular with the 
great mass of the people as the Bill in the shape which Mr, 
Asquith ultimately proposed to give it. 


There was a meeting of Liberal Unionists at Devonshire 
House on Thursday, which resulted, we think, in rather too 
strong a reaction against the rather too inflexible Toryism of 
Lord Salisbury and his followers in the Lords. We suppose 
extremes in one direction tend to produce extremes in the 
other. But while we heartily approve the general determina- 
tion of the Liberal Unionists not to countenance the high 
and mighty attitude on the Local Government Bill which 
Lord Salisbury had adopted, we think they should have dis- 
criminated more carefully than they actually did in the 
debate of Thursday night, when, speaking quite generally, 
they sided with the Government. For example, we do not 
think that Lord Morley’s amendment providing that the com- 
pulsory powers for taking land for allotments should only be 
exercised with the consent of Parliament, should, with the 
consequent amendments, have been defeated by the large 
majority of 47,—considerably over the highest majority which 
the Government can secure. The exercise of this compulsory 
power may lead to very serious social quarrels, and even more 
serious disturbances; and the Local Government Board, which 
is, of course, under the rule of a single party, should hardly 
have been entrusted with the right to stir up such a quarrel. 
However, for the most part, the Liberal Unionists were cer- 
tainly right in throwing their influence into the scale of the 
Government, and not that of the high-handed Tories. 


M. Jules Simon, now almost the oldest of French statesmen, 
has formulised a proposal, which has for some time been 
floating about the political world, by which the insufferable 
burden of universal armament might be lightened. He pro- 
poses that universal conscription should continue, but that 
Europe should agree to a treaty of a single clause limiting 
service with the colours to asingle year. This, he says, would 
leave the nations equal or unequal, as at present, but would 
reduce military expenditure and the loss of productive force in 
each country by two-thirds. It would do nothing of the kind, 
for the expenditure on staff, material, officers, and, above all, 
non-commissioned officers, would remain nearly as heavy as 
before; but we admit that it is in this direction relief must 
one day be sought. The difficulty is that many of the Powers 
—Russia, for example, and perhaps Austria, — require a 
numerous army for internal purposes, and that the popu- 
lations of Europe are not equal in their facility for acquiring 
discipline. A German soldier will obey rigidly at the end of a 
year’s training, but a French soldier will not, while a French 
soldier will know how to shoot in twelve months, and a Russian 
soldier will take two years. We really think, however, that if 
the Engineers and Artillery are excepted, a general limit of 
eighteen months might after a great war be adopted as a 
universal basis, and the relief even from that reduction 
would be very great. The objection that the nations would 
cheat each other is not valid. They could not do it without 
revealing the fact in their accounts; and, of course, the very 
idea of such a treaty presupposes that France and Germany 
would insist on its observance under penalty of war. 


The India Office has at last decided upon its silver 
policy for the immediate future. This is clearly, according 
to a short speech made on Tuesday by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, to continue the effort to raise the value 
of the rupee by closing the Indian mints, but to abandon 
the effort to raise the rate of exchange by fixing a mini- 
mum price for bills. Thirty-six lakhs of bills—that is, 
3,600,C00 rupees—were accordingly sold on Wednesday at 
market rate, which turned out to be less than Is. 2d. in the 
rupee,—a rate below all previous experience. As an improve- 
ment in the exchange is the grand object of Government 
policy, this system cannot be maintained, more especially as 
India is wild with alarm and fury, and calling loudly for the 





wildest experiments. It is quite clear that the whole experi- 
ment must, at no great distance of time, say three months, 
be dropped; that the market for silver must be let alone; 
and that the financiers must then meet the new loss as they 
would any other fall of revenue. It is an ugly business, but 
that seems to be the only way out. We are asked how it 
happens that there is an increased demand for silver anda 
falling price for the metal, and the answer seems obvious. 
There is not an increased demand for silver at any price, but 
an increased demand at a low price,—cheapness being as 
essential to the new use of silver for ornaments as to the 
use of lucifer-matches. _ 


We regret to notice the death of Sir Harry Verney, at 
the age of ninety-two. He was not the greatest of the squires, 
that position belonging to Sir Thomas Acland) but he was 
the greatest of the squires near London, and he ruled his sec- 
tion of Buckinghamshire with great ability and kindliness of 
heart. Asa landlord, a magistrate, a county Member, and a 
sportsman, he performed all his duties with his whole strength, 
and won the esteem and affection of all with whom he came 
in contact in every grade of life. We are by no means so 
sure that his class is going to disappear, as some of our 
Radical friends are, for land only pays those who own it in 
great blocks; but we are sure that the squires of the future 
will not be like Sir Harry Verney. He reigned in his district 
without effort, accreting suffrages, as it were, as a boulder 
accretes moss. They will have to win the suffrages by exer- 
tion, and in doing it will lose something of their spontaneity 
and their pleasantness. Whether the people below them will 
gain much is an unsettled question. They will have more of 
their own way, no doubt; but if a neighbourhood could settle 
its weather the crops might not bericher. The weather would 
always be fine, and wouldn’t the insects multiply ? 


We wonder why democrats like examinations so much. 
The Radicals have always upheld them for the public service; 
they would like to forbid the scholastic profession to un- 
examined men, they write sometimes—though this is academic 
—as if journalists ought to be examined, and they are now 
proposing at Portsmouth that all election agents should be 
subjected to the same ordeal. The proposal, which was 
made in the Association of Election Agents, nearly caused 
a split, the most experienced rejecting it with some heat. 
But why is the system so popular? It is not democratic 
at all, its direct effect being to confine all posts to men who 
can pay heavily for early and special instruction, and it 
shuts out most of those who have influence with “the 
people.” What does it signify if an election agent cannot 
write grammar, if he can win an election by fair means, and 
without breaking any law? Weunderstand the argument for 
close professions, but its root is distrust in the general capa- 
city of the many to choose men, and that is not democratic. 
Will the Radicals consent to the examination of candidates 
for seats in Parliament ? 


At Newcastle, on Friday week, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
addressed a meeting to protest against the action of the 
House of Lords. The ideal to which all Liberals adhered, 
was the giving of the vote to as many citizens as possible. 
“The more the merrier” was their motto. The Second 
Chamber, as long as it existed, and however constituted, 
ought not to have the power to spoil the work of the 
specially appointed Deputies of the country. After referring 
to the Referendum “as an outlandish invention,” Mr. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman declared that it was not the Radicals who 
were departing from the old lines of the Constitution. It 
was the constitutional party. To discuss the question of a 
Second Chamber just yet was unnecessary. “To have a 
non-representative and irresponsible Second Chamber, and 
to set it up and applaud it and its action as an Assembly 
in which the policy of the representative Chamber can be 
reversed or neutralised, was not the plan of a constitutional 
statesman, but was rather the desperate shift of a belated 
oligarch who saw the signs of the times and the spirit of the 
age morally overwhelming bim.” That was an unusual flourish 
ot rhetoric for Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, and shows how 
little the Gladstonians have made up their minds as to ending 
the Lords. “ Please abuse plaintiff's attorney” is all the 
instructions the leaders seem capab!e of giving. 
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Bank Rate, 2} per cent. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


eee 
SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT AT PORTSMOUTH. 


IR WILLIAM HARCOURT is renewing his youth. 
\) He has not made so lively a speech for years us 
he made at Portsmouth to the Federal Association of 
Liberal Unions on Wednesday, nor has he so success- 
fully feigned to be absolutely ignorant of any great 
popular party opposed to his own since the democracy 
has been divided into Conservative and Radical sections. 
It is the latter piece of acting which we admire most. 
It was so simple, so unconscious, so artistic in the 
concealment of its art. The whole speech was delivered 
just as if the nation in its wrath were surging at 
the doors of the House of Lords,—were ready at least 
to march on London, were fortified by an irresistible 
might. And yet the whole speech was full of the sort of 
touches which showed to any keen political insight that 
Sir William Harcourt realised the exact state of the case, 
and, instead of having the millions behind him, was doing 
all in his power to conjure up the tempest which he had 
no talisman to raise,—to make believe that the impatience 
of a partv was really the passion of a people. Sir 
William Harcourt is not exactly a political Edmund 
Kean, but he is a very passable political Macready. 
No one in the Portsmouth Drill Hall was quite aware, we 
suspect, of the completely artificial character of the speech, 
of the laboured touches by which the orator concealed his 
own profound misgivings as to his power to do what he was 
desirous to do, and the effort that it cost him to ignore 
the thousands of adversaries by whom the hall might just 
as well have been crammed, and would have been crammed, 
if Lord Salisbury had been addressing a grand habitation 
of the Primrose League instead of himself addressing a 
federation of Liberal Associations. It is the greatest of 
all the arts of the actor so far to exclude the sense of the 
unreality of what he is portraying, as to prevent his 
own imagination from being disturbed by inconsistent 
images which cool his passion and dispel his dreams. 
And Sir William Harcourt displayed that art to perfection. 
But when you come to the substance of his speech, you 
see at once how well he had primed himself for his part. 
He appeared throughout to be looking down on Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain from the great height of 
such a confidence in national unanimity as that which 
carried O’Connell’s Irish claim for Catholic emancipation, 
or Lord John Russell’s demand for the Reform Bill,—the 
Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill. Yet he 
never once allowed his audience to remember that on the 
previous night his colleagues and he had triumphed by 
only the magnificent majority of 2; that even in a normal 
party division the Ministerialists had had their original 
majority cut down from 40 to 22; and that this had been 
due to the widespread conviction that the people would 
really prefer the policy of the House of Lords, against 
which he was directing all his thunder, to the policy of the 
House of Commons. All this Sir William Harcourt suc- 
cessfully concealed from the observation of his audience, 
and to some extent at least from his own. Had he thought 
of it too much, that air of immeasurable contempt with 
which he treated his opponents could not have been so 
adinirably feigned. 

And even when he let out the secret that he and his 
colleagues are by no means ready for a Dissolution, he let 
it out in so artistic a fashion that it sent no shock through 
his audience. He professed only to be anxious to make 
assurance doubly sure. The dismay with which he must 
have heard that the Government could not muster a 
larger majority than 22, and that the 22 had dwindled to 
2 when they attempted to check the impatience of their 
extremist followers, was wholly banished from his coun- 
tenance. He managed to assume confidence of the most 
convincing kind, that the big battalions were all on his 
side. That patience which he preached, that cue to give 
the Lords rope enough wherewith to hang themselves, was 
all, apparently, due to a kind of superfluity of precaution, 
which would really have been unnecessary, but for his 
absolute determination that this time there should be no 
chance of escape for his prey,—the hereditary House. 
They were to be allowed to fill up the iniquities of their 
fathers. They were to be encouraged to multiply freely 
their offences against the peovle. It would be well to let 
the House of Lords display their hostility to other portions 





of the Newcastle programme, in a form more emphati 
than any they had adopted in allowing working men to 
make their own bargains with their employers, and rural 
labourers to choose for themselves, whether they preferred 
a parish meeting to a Parish Council, or a Parish Council 
to a parish meeting. They were to be tempted to veto 
the reduction of the term of residence qualifying for 9 
vote. They were to be invited to express their dislike tg 
the so-called “ principle ” of “ one man one vote.” They 
were to be obliged to reject Welsh and Scotch Disestablish. 
ment. They were to be called upon to show their pre. 
ference for beer and brandy, to temperance and tea, Ip 
a word, they were to be moved to sin against the democracy 
as often as they could sin against it in the short life of 3 
Government which had such ambitious work to do, and go 
little force with which to do it. And then at last the 
Government would strike. Then the people would rise ir 
their majesty and wrath, and sweep the Chamber away 
into the dust-heap of obsolete institutions. Such was Sir 
William Harcourt’s programine. 

And it is one to which Unionists can have no objec- 
tion. Directly it is carefully considered, it becomes 
obvious that this is the programme of a thoroughly dig. 
heartened party. The contemptuous rejection of Home- 
rule by the Peers is no ground for appeal to the 
country. The willing and even deliberately designed loss 
of the Employers’ Liability Bill, and the Local Govern. 
ment Bill, both of which would have been heartily wel. 
come to the people even in the form in which they 
left the House of Lords, isno ground for an appeal to 
the country. It is only the Gladstonian Party which is 
moved as yet, not thenation. Till the nation is moved, it is 
not safe to go to the constituencies again, and every effort 
must be made to stir the heart of the nation. Perhaps 
that might be done if the Lords would but reject a 
Registration Bill, and a Bill abolishing the plurality of 
votes, and a Scotch and Welsh Disestablishment Bill, and 
a Local Veto Bill. Perhaps. But Sir William Harcourt 
is well aware that it is only a perhaps, and a very specula- 
tive perhaps, too. Unfortunately these various measures 
are by no means equally dear to all the Gladstonians 
Many of them regard the Local Veto Bill with utter disgust, 
Many more tremble at an attack on the Welsh Church, 
and sympathise with the Scotch Presbyterians in depre- 
cating the disestablishment of their Church. When all these 
measures have been forced through the House of Commons 
by the use of the gag, what will be the condition of the Glad- 
stonian Party in the country? Will they not be at sixes 
and sevens, irritated, anxious, very much divided among 
themselves, and by no means ready for a furious and 
combined attack on the House of Lords? Sir William 
Harcourt knows as little about it as we do. But this he 
does know, that the Unionist Party will not have been idle 
during all this agitation; that it will not have left the 
various blunders and irritating negligences of the Govern- 
ment unnoticed; that it will not have ceased to criticise 
its naval policy, its Irish policy, its evicted tenants’ policy, 
its disintegrating policy; and that these criticisms will 
have told on the constituencies before the Gladstonians 
can again ask for a new lease of power. To our mind, Sir 
William Harcourt’s avowed wish to put off indefinitely 
the appeal to the country, which he regards as giving his 
adversaries plenty of rope, is significant enough of his 
dread of the growing popularity of the House of Lords and. 
a growing distaste for wholesale destruction. He cannot. 
conceal from himself that the unpopular House of Lords 
of 1832 would never have dreamt of passing so much of 
the present Government’s measures as the present House 
of Lords have actually acceded to, though they have 
received no sort of thanks for these concessions ; that the 
people know that the House of Lords is no longer what 
it then was,—a mere rampart against the flowing tide of 
popular demands. At least half of the democracy 1s 
now on the sober side, and after a Gladstonian Govern- 
ment of two or three years, a good deal more than the 
half of it will be on that side. It is of no use any longer 
to try to believe that Conservatism is not popular. Sir 
William Harcourt has done as much as any man to make 
it popular, and his Portsmouth speech will add to the sum 
total of his involuntary services to the Constitutional 
Party. “ Dregs from the bottom half-way up, and froth 
from the top half-way down,” made up Sir William 
Harcourt’s oration, And the froth was clearly better 
than the dregs. 
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A MAJORITY OF TWO. 


HE Gladstonian papers treat the narrow majority of 
Tuesday night as a warning against compromise. 
They point out that most of the nine followers of the 
Government who voted against them, voted against 
them not because the Government had refused to make 
any substantial concession to the Lords, but because 
they were so anxious to appear to make such a con- 
cession, and made one, though it had no real significance, 
It is no handwriting on the wall, they say, against 
the Government, or if it is, it is a handwriting on the wall 
against them only in their soberer and least despotic 
mood. It is a sign that if they do not adopt the policy of 
«“ thorough ” they will go to pieces ; but that if they do, they 
will be safe. We cannot at all agree with this view, not 
because we doubt that, on the whole, it was the compro- 
mise which reduced their majority below the figure which 
it attained when Mr. McLaren lost his amendment by a 
majority of 18, but because it leaves out of view the ultimate 
question,—what the effect on the constituencies will be of 
ruling with a rod of iron in the name of that very narrow 
majority (half their normal majority), which is the most 
they can attain when the democracy is divided against 
itself, and part of it cries out that the rest of it is too 
tyrannical, too determined to plough its way through 
all resistance. After all, the Government made its trivial 
and unmeaning concession, not because it supposed that 
it would please the House of Commons, but because it 
supposed that some sort of compromise would please the 
constituencies, and show the railway employé¢s, and those 
who wished to save the insurance funds of the great rail- 
ways, that their thrift and their willingness to come to 
terms with capitalists had the sympathy of the Govern- 
ment, though they did not dare to go very far in showing 
that sympathy, and only ventured to do so when they 
could get so pronounced a democrat as Mr. Cobb to back 
them up in making a show of compromise. After all, 
what the Government are aiming at is to secure a majority 
at the General Election. They know perfectly well that 
the democracy itself is not half so united in its purpose as 
the majority in the House of Commons. They want to 
carry an effective majority of the country with them 
when they come to the Dissolution, and have a shrewd 
suspicion that the best way to do that is not to 
adopt the policy of “thorough,” but the English policy 
of compromise ; only they cannot screw their courage up 
to adopting either. They see the great inconvenience of 
putting themselves in a minority in the House of 
Commons too soon, for that would involve a Dissolution 
before the pear was ripe. The Lords, after all, have had 
a very important and respectable section of the democracy 
on their side, and to let their quarrel with the Lords 
turn on such a point as this, would make it exceedingly 
uncertain how the democracy would vote. Besides, the 
people are accustomed to the Lords, and do not like the 
strong view about not mending, but ending them, to 
which Mr. John Morley has given epigrammatic ex- 
pression. Mr. Burns and his friends may think that 
internecine war with the House of Lords would be popular, 
but with how large a section of the people would it be 
popular? No doubt with the roughs, with the Socialists, 
with the soured Radicals, with Mr. Labouchere and his 
crew. But is a canny artisan who earns thirty shillings 
or two pounds a-week likely to take up with a cry 
that looks so like the final unsettling of the English 
Constitution, especially when the Lords have just given 
expression to that thrifty preference for leaving well 
alone, which goes to the very heart of the English- 
man who has an increasing sum at the savings-bank, and 
a prospect of a rise in his wages? The Government felt 
in every nerve that it would not make up to this very im- 
portant section of the democracy for their growing sense 
of uncertainty as to the property they have saved and the 
property they hope to save, that they are promised the 
fierce delight of an attack on the House of Lords. And con- 
sequently they wavered, and finding that they could get Mr. 
Cobb, the ostentatious friend of the agricultural labourer, 
to express their hesitation, they eagerly availed themselves 
of his aid. And the result was the majerity of two. As 
Mr. Balfour justly said, the concession pleased no one. It 
was not substantial enough to please the representatives 
of the prudent and thrifty working men, and it was 
hesitating enough to disgust the adherents of the policy 





of “ thorough.” And when the Dissolution comes, it will be 
remembered against them. The working men who value 
quiet and prudent ways more than they like a root-and- 
branch policy, will vote against a Government which did not 
know which it valued most. And though the working men 
who are bent ona sort of experimental Socialism and a revo- 
lutionary attack on wealth and caste, may vote for them, 
perhaps, because they have no more thoroughgoing leaders 
at their disposal, they will vote for them with less enthu- 
siasm than they would have voted, if they had not made 
this half-and-half offer of compromise. The Laodicean 
policy which is neither hot nor cold, inspires no loyalty. 


On the whole, we feel very sure that the controversy 
with the Lords on the Employers’ Liability Bill is not at 
all one which the Gladstonian leaders wish to put in the 
front of the battle. They are aware that their policy 
does not carry with it the whole of the party which calls 
itself the Democratic Party, nay more, that it tends to 
cut off the shrewder and more independent democrats 
from the rank-and-file of the party ; and this would by no 
means suit the views of the Gladstonian leaders at the 
present crisis. The Government have, no doubt, a very 
keen sense of their obligations to the Trades-Unions, and 
are doing their very best to identify themselves with 
the Trades-Union leaders in preparation for the coming 
contest with the Lords. But they are perfectly aware 
that in England even the Trades-Unions are not omni- 
potent, and that their strong organisations necessarily 
excite a good deal of resistance. They do not want to 
stimulate that resistance just when they may have 
to make a new appeal to the masters of the House of 
Commons. The best part of Mr. Asquith’s speech was 
that in which he pointed out that if absolute liberty of 
contract was to be the principle of the Lords’ amendments, 
Lord Dudley’s amendment no more secured that than the 
Bill of the Government. That is quite true. But it 
secured a good deal more of it than did the Bill of the 
Government. And the real question seems to us this, 
—How can we encourage the great artisan class to 
make freedom of contract the goal at which they aim, 
though they may not think themselves in a position at 
present to dispense wholly, or even in any great de- 
gree, with the protection of Trades-Unionism and of 
Government inspectors? Lord Dudley’s amendment 
encouraged the working classes to make such bargains 
with their employers for the future as they have 
found to answer in the past; and though no doubt 
even this amount of freedom was to be guarded against 
abuse by very careful provisions, yet it is a step in 
the direction of fair bargains between the employers 
and the employed,—and a step of which the Trades- 
Unions, who do not approve of these bargains, just 
because it limits their power over the men, very 
earnestly discountenance. We take it that the more 
intelligent and educated of the artisans are beginning 
to resent this despotic interference with their interests, 
and that this resentment is likely to show itself in 
a form which will turn not a few votes in some of 
the great constituencies. And though the Government 
may carry the Trades-Unions with them, they will not 
gain over new adherents, but only lose old ones, by 
making it too obvious that they desire to fasten down 
afresh the rule of Trades-Unions on the operatives of 
our great manufacturing towns. No conjuring can 
turn the majority of two into a hopeful sign for the 
Government. 


EMILE HENRI ON OPTIMISM. 


HERE never was such a smash as the present 

Anarchist movement has given to the theories of 
the optimist humanitarians. Some of them are able 
thinkers, and many are most sincere in their desire to 
benefit their fellow-creatures; but thev base their philo- 
sophy on an illusion, the inherent goodness of man, and 
it is crumbling to pieces as they watch. They have been 
preaching for twenty vears that the human race, by which, 
of course, they mean the white race, is rapidly advancing ; 
that crime is decreasing steadily; and that as the law 
of love is more generally accepted, violence will disap- 
pear. Many of them believe that punishment is incon- 
sistent with civilisation; that the era of useful coercion 
has passed away; and that we may safely abandon all 





mankind, “ blacklegs” alone excepted, to the guidance of 
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instincts, which, if not warped by poverty, are sure to pro- 
duce a sweet reasonableness and gentleness of demeanour. 
The Anarchist answers the humanitarians with a dynamite 
bomb. In the midst of their sweet imaginings, among 
a regenerated people, in a world which has been purified 
and filled with honey by the light of reason, there occurs 
a new and tremendous development of crime; there 
appears a new class full of callousness and contempt 
for suffering; there is revealed a new force driving the 
nations, in their own despite, to extremities of repression. 
The new crime, moreover, differs from old crime in its 
exaggeration of the very impulses which the humani- 
tarians think they are getting rid of. The Anarchists 
are not moved by personal enmity, or lust, or greed of 
money, but, as they avow, by simple hatred, to gratify 
which they scatter death and wounds, slaughter the 
innocent, stab, shoot, or mutilate the agents of the law. 
So far from having been rendered gentle by all the preach- 
ing they have heard, the new criminals reject all instru- 
ments save those that give death, choose by preference as 
their victims those who are not their enemies, or who, like 
the ladies of Barcelona, cannot resist, and make of the 
scientific knowledge which is to render men so harmless, a 
weapon of destruction. When they fly, they fly only that 
they may live for new outrages, and when they die, they 
die boasting, as the last bomb-thrower in Paris is boast- 
ing, that they are more skilful than others in preparing 
means of murder. “ Vaillant was an imbecile,” shouts 
Kmile Henri, the man who threw the bomb into the 
Terminus Café, “for he packed his machine with nails, 
of which you can expect nothing. I packed mine with 
leaden bullets.” The Anarchists are the last products 
of civilisation, and tigers are not more ferocious,— 
are less so, indeed, for the Anarchist does not eat, or 
wish to eat, his prey. The ferocity cannot be explained 
away either by the plea of idiosyncrasy, or by some taint 
of nationality, er by brute ignorance, for the Anarchists 
appear in all white countries, especially the freest, France 
und America; they belong to all nationalities, except, as 
yet, the English; and they number among them many 
men far above the lowest both in intelligence and acquired 
koowledge. Emile Henri, for instance, is ‘ bachelier-¢s- 
sciences,”—that is, he has passed an examination equiva- 
lent to matriculation in the London University ; he had a 
good trade, as accountant to a cabinet-maker ; he earned 
money enough to flit from one country to another; and 
be talks like an educated man. “He has,” says the 
Prefect of Police, “a most delicate white skin.” Yet he 
had become so filled with “hate of the bourgeoisie,”— 
that is, in other words, with envy of others’ com- 
fort, —that he was willing to risk a violent and 
shameful death, if only he might pour out slaughter 
among those who had never injured him. How do the 
humanitarians account, in an age which they deem specially 
favourable to their theories, for the appearance of such 
men in numbers sufficient to make them in every white 
country a serious danger to the happiness and the pitiful- 
ness of society? We can, for we believe man to be in- 
herently bad, to owe what goodness he has to supernatural 
teaching, and to be ready if left to himself to revert to 
the wild-beast instincts; but how do they, who almost 
or quite worship mankind, account for this new and wide- 
spread epidemic of crime ? It is the social organisation ? 
Stuff! the social organisation is imperfect enough, no 
doubt—and we wish as heartily as any Socialist that 
comfort and leisure, and the means that develop in- 
telligence, could be far more widely diffused—but the 
social organisation is at least better than it was when 
such crimes were unknown, better than it is now in 
Asia, where among races to whose misery the position 
of our own poor is luxury, the masses would consider 
the Anarchical method rebellion against God. Or is it 
the new idea of the nobility of man? That, also, is 
nonsense, for take any idea of virtue you like, fortitude 
must be one of its constituents, and it is the decay of 
fortitude, of the ability to endure what God or the 
unthinking scheme of things inflicts, which is the ultimate 
root of Anarchy. We all despise Asiatics, but which is 
more of a man, Emile Henri, or the peasant of Orissa, who, 
unable to earn bread, lies down, pulls bis blanket over his 
face, and dies silent and uncomplaining, because that is 
the will of One who knows wherefore such deaths are 
permitted ? John Brown took the other line? Aye; but 
John Brown fought armed men, an] would have regarded 





those who scatter death at random as worse even than th 
slaveholders. We, at least, shall never deny the right - 
insurrection, or that it may arise even from shockin 
economic conditions; but scéttering bombs, to wound 
whom they may, is not insurrection. 

For the moment there is little discussion, either on the 
Continent or here, as to the way to deal with Anarchists 
who are detected while carrying their principles into 
action. For the present the population are willing that 
they should have fair trials, the right of appeal allowed 
to other murderers, and death, if sentenced, in the 
ordinary way. SBy-and-by, if the explosions continue 
this patience will give way, and we shall hear of lynchings, 
of evidence extorted by torture—this has already, it is 
said, occurred in Spain, the prisoners being left without 
water till they confessed—of sentences inflicted by Court. 
martial, and perhaps of a law of public safety, under which 
men, still innocent of overt act, will be hurried in batches 
to Cayenne. At present, however, the French keep their 
heads, fill the threatened café instead of deserting it, and do 
not clamour for vengeance ; but they have decided, amidst 
universal approval, to put down all “incitement” to 
Anarchism. Editors of journals supporting “action” are 
sentenced to severe imprisonment, meetings are rigidly sup- 
pressed ; and M. Raynal has sanctioned a police decree 
“abolishing the immunity of the cemeteries,” and rendering 
all who honour the graves of Anarchists, “ even by silent 
reverence,” liable to prosecution and imprisonment. 
“ They shall not,” says the Prefect of Police, “ glorify 
such criminals even silently.” That last is an effort to 
stop men thinking, and seems to most of us childish; 
but we confess the question is a most perplexing one, 
The official French theory is that the mainspring of the 
Anarchist mind is morbid vanity, that to obtain “ honour” 
among their comrades, such men will do anything, and 
that praise, or even recognition, of their murderous 
deeds must be stopped at all hazards. If that view is 
correct—and it may be correct as to a hysteric class of 
Continentals—M. Lépine is clearly justified in his action, 
society having a right to prevent crime by any means 
not as brutal as the crime itself. But then we would ask, 
Are not the means adopted rendered futile, and even a 
little ridiculous, by circumstances beyond police control ? 
Look at the facts. If Emile Henri’s mother or friends 
go to stand silently reverencing at his grave, they will 
be expelled from the cemetery by the police, in order 
that the vanity of Anarchists may not be fostered. But 
that vanity has already been inflamed to the utmost by 
the incidents attending the crime itself. Within an 
hour of its commission Emile Henri was a hero, and 
all Paris was astir to learn everything about him. 
Two hours afterwards he was the preoccupation of a 
Government, while next morning the journals of the 
whole world were devoting columns to accounts of his 
crime, his career, and his very foolish as well as wicked 
opinions. An Anarchist crime is, in fact, an advertisement 
of Anarchists which no one can prevent, which goes forth, 
as it were, self-driven through the earth, and which must 
of necessity gratify in the fullest degree the morbid vanity 
assumed. There is no method of preventing this notoriety 
which it is safe to try, for even if it were possible to seize 
the criminal silently, try him in secret, and execute him in 
his cell—and that is not possible, because the crime itself 
is a sort of tocsin, calling all men to inquire—the whole 
deterrent effect of punishment would be lost. To be 
effective the secrecy maintained must be perfect, even 
from the prisoner’s comrades, and that is impossible, 
for they know that So-and-So went forth to slay, they 
know that he succeeded, and they could only suspect, 
not know, that he had suffered the fitting penalty. It 
seems to us, though we do not blame the French police, 
who know their own countrymen, for differing, that in 
the face of these facts, in presence of this inevitable and 
world-wide notoriety, the effort to prevent a little further 
notoriety to arise from rites in a cemetery, is rather a 
waste of energy. It would be far better to deprive the 
crime itself of its foul splendour by treating it steadily 
and throughout as that of an insane man, justifying 
instant and silent incarceration; but even that might 
not succeed, the Anarchists having the means of 
diffusing their account of the criminal, ard their 
view of the fame which he deserves. There are, in fact, 
no preventive measures beyond incessant organised watch- 
fulness in all countries, which are of any serious value. 
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Society must make up its mind that the badness inherent 
in man has found a new method of expression which, to a 
certain section of the bad, is exceedingly attractive ; and that 
it must deal with it, as it does with every other method, by 
persistent and regular repression. If we may reason from 
avalogy, it will succumb, as in most countries brigandage 
has succumbed, and as the great epidemics of poisoning 
succumbed ; but if it does not, why we have in Europe a 
new and very terrible form of mortal disease which breaks 
out intermittently, is infectious with the liable, and them 
only, and must be borne as we should bear cholera, 
dengue—an influenza that kills sharply—or the Black 
Death. Only it is a little hard to be told, while the 
bombshells explode, that gentleness has succeeded in 
eradicating the disposition to violent crime, which mani- 
fested itself in the infancy of the world, and will continue 
till the world cools. 





MR. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN. 


T is interesting to note the flutter of surprise which 
has run through the country at Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman’s speech against the House of Lords. To the 
plain man who does not worry about magazine-rifles and 
Army grievances, the figure of the Secretary of State for 
War is the merest shadow. No wonder, then, he rubs his 
eyes, and asks,—What sort of a man is this Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman, and why, when he speaks, does he speak with 
authority, and not like the ordinary Ministerial nonentity ; 
why, in a word, does he make one feel that, somehow or 
other, one ought to know more about a man who speaks 
with such an evident sense that his opinion is a very 
important matter? The explanation is that, though the 
public at large has not realised the fact, Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman is one of the five most important men in the 
Gladstonian Party, and that if the three most important 
had to be named, they would, in spite of all appearances, 
be Lord Rosebery, Mr. Morley, and Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman,—not Lord Rosebery, Mr. Morley, and Mr. 
Asquith. So important, indeed, is the position occupied 
by Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, that it has been freely said 
in the inner circle of Gladstonians, that if Mr. Gladstone 
retired, he would be the only person capable of stilling 
“the fierce conflict of sects and factions, ambitious of 
ascendency,” and burning for office, which is certain to 
succeed the political absolutism of the present régime. 
“Mr. Campbell-Bannerman is the only man who could 
do it, but he could,” is what is frequently said by those 
who point out with despair how Sir William Harcourt 
would not serve under Lord Rosebery, nor Lord Rose- 
bery under Sir William Harcourt; how Mr. Morley 
is impossible as a Prime Minister; how Mr. Asquith’s 
elevation would set loose a tornado of jealous indig- 
nation; and how Lord Spencer and Lord Kimberley 
are compromises who might be blown to pieces by an 
article in an evening paper. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
is, in a word, the “dark horse” of the Gladstonian Party, 
and a “dark horse” on whom a great many knowing 
people are inclined to put their money. 

Naturally, then, people are beginning to ask what sort 
of man is this Gladstonian “ dark horse;” what are his 
opinions, his aims, his characteristics, his general con- 
figuration of mind; and finally, in what does his strength 
consist? Mr. Campbell-Bannerman’s public record affords 
very little in the way of answer to these questions. All 
that is officially known about him is that he succeeded 
Sir George Trevelyan as Irish Secretary, and at once 
showed that he knew how to ho!d his tongue and keep 
his temper. The Irish Member who declared that the 
Minister responsible for his country ought to have “ the 
heart of an iceberg and the hide of a rhinoceros,” might 
have almost found his ideal in Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 
No taunts worried or annoyed him. If he was asked absurd 
and insulting questions, he did not, like poor Sir George 
Trevelyan, flame up about his being “an English gentle- 
man.” He sat doggedly on, and treated the Irish Party 
like one of the mists of his native land,—a tiresome pheno- 
menon, but not one to be overcome by indignation or 
denunciation. He took the abuse like the attendance at the 
Office, the journeys to Dublin, and the other disagreeable 
Incidents connected with the post,—that is, as things to 
be endured with the minimum of fuss. Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman, in a word, lay as low and kept as “snug” as 
possible. Mr, Campbell-Bannerman’s next appearance in 





public was a curious one for him. He made a political 
joke, or rather one of those half-jokes, half self-satirising 
statements, which are popular North of the Tweed, and 
his joke happening to take the popular fancy, it ran like 
wildfire through the nation. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
described conversion to Home-rule as “ finding salvation,” 
and very soon the phrase was in every one’s mouth. A 
less-balanced man would, on the strength of this success, 
have set up for a politica) wit. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
knew better, and lay low. Since then, Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman, as far as the country at large is concerned, 
has continued to lie low with the utmost assiduity. Close 
observers may have noticed, however, that he has been 
gradually gaining a position of great influence in the 
House of Commons. Besides doing his departmental 
work with ability, and avoiding all needless conflicts with 
the military experts on the one hand, and the Radicals 
on the other, he has been always ready to help his 
colleagues and his party in moments of difficulty. 
Whenever the coach has seemed like sticking in the mud, 
there has been the cheery but never garrulous Scotch- 
man, the man who always inspires confidence, and never 
raises envy or malice, ready to lend a hand and set things 
going again. There has been no self-advertisement, no 
parade, only the persistent diffusion of a general sense of 
capacity, moderation, geniality, and common-sense carried 
to the ninth power. But no one who knows the House of 
Commons will fail to note how terrible a rival is the 
man who seems to exude these qualities, and to exude 
them in silence and without fuss or self-conscious- 
ness. Nothing can long prevent such a man coming 
to the front in an English deliberative Assembly. So 
much for Mr. Campbell-Bannerman as revealed by his 
political record. We believe that if those Members of 
his party who have tried to analyse the man who is 
creeping to the front inch by inch, no one exactly knows 
how, were asked to describe him, they would give: an 
answer which would mean,—Mr. W. H. Smith with a 
difference, or else a Scotch W. H. Smith. No doubt the 
difference is an important and far-reaching one. Mr. W. H. 
Smith was, when you reached the rock-bed of his nature, a 
sort of bourgeois saint. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman possesses 
less of the “simple Simon ” attitade which the caricaturists 
found in Mr. Smith, and more canniness and pawkiness. 
Still, the likeness is near enough to make the success of 
the one illustrate and explain the success of the other. 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, like Mr. Smith, has mastered 
the “inestimable art” of not forcing the pace, of not over- 
doing things, and of knowing how to sit quiet on one’s 
“hinderlands” without fussing. A curious piece of self- 
revelation, which recalls Mr. Smith’s attitude of mind, is 
to be found in a little speech made last week by Mr. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman at a luncheon at the Liberal Club in New- 
castle-on-Tyne. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman was drawn into 
a definition of Liberalism. He might have been expected 
at the present moment to define it after some one or other 
of the cant phrases of the day, such “ as trust in the people,” 
or “justice and brotherhood.” Nota bit of it. He was 
content with pitching a very much lower note. “ Liberal 
politics,’ said Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, “ meant the 
politics of common-sense.” Here we have the real man,— 
his politics are the politics of common-sense. This 
being so, it is easy to understand why Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman never makes enemies, never stirs up strife, 
never hates and never gets himself hated, and if he 
or his Party are assailed, takes his punishment with 
the utmost coolness and good-humour. To do other- 
wise would be to show lack of common-sense, and to deny 
his creed. It must not be supposed, however, that 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman has nothing but common-sense 
and the genial and businesslike cynicism which so often 
accompanies it. He is essentially one of the men who 
recognise the conditions under which they are working, 
and who are not imposed upon by “seemings.” He is, 
too, unless his friends are mistaken, a man possessed of a 
political judgment,—one of the most valuable, as it is 
one of the rarest, qualities of statesmanship. Lastly, 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman is a capable administrator, a 
persuasive if apparently unattractive speaker, and pos- 
sesses the instinct for managing the House of Commons. 
When one is asked to give a concrete instance of Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman’s abilities, it seems at first sight 
difficult, so little has he cared to advertise his achieve- 
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and herein was its chief cleverness—may be quoted as a 
veritable masterpiece of Parliamentary management. In 
the autumn, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, as Secretary of 
State'for War, virtually appointed the Duke of Con- 
naught to the Aldershot command. The incident made 
the Radicals furious, and they determined to raise the 
matter in the Commons in a very aggravated form. 
They had a particularly good case. The Duke of Con- 
naught was not entitled by his position in the Army 
to the post. It was a command which, above all 
others, required an officer of great experience. Lastly, 
an officer exactly qualified—Lord Roberts—would have 
willingly taken the appointment. In a word, the whole 
thing was exactly what Radical speakers and writers have 
again and again denounced as Court jobbery. Armed 
with this excellent case, the young lions of the Radical 
party proceeded to bait the Secretary for War. Did they 
move him or embarrass him? Not in the very least. He 
kept cool, while they grew hot. He was always civil, 
always patient, but he contrived to turn the edge of every 
weapon brought against him. Any other man would have 
made a dozen bitter enemies. Not so Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman. He never said a word too mucb, or a word 
too little, but kept steadily on, with his head down and 
his coat up to his cars, as a man des who has got to face 
a temporary storm of rain. One stroke of management 
was specially masterly. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman let 
drop that it would have been an insult to offer such 
an appointment to Lord Roberts. Off went the hunt in 
full cry after this false scent. The Duke of Connaught’s 
alleged military incapacity was entirely forgotten in the 
fervid declarations that Lord Roberts would not have 
been insulted by the offer, and that Mr. Campbeil- 
Bannerman was deplorably stupid to have said or 
thought any such thing. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
only smiled and lay low. At last the Radicals remem- 
bered that their object was not to defend Lord 
Roberts, but to attack the Duke of Connaught. By 
this time however, the pack was bored and weary, and bad 
little heart to start running again. Accordingly, the 
matter soon dropped, and no more was heard of the in- 
cident. That was a remarkable achievement; but still more 
remarkable was the fact that Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
had come out of the scrimmage with his point gained, and 
without having made a single enemy. Contrast this 
result with Mr. Asquith’s fate in regard to the dynamiters 
or the Featherstone riots. He, too, stuck to his guns; 
but in the sticking he managed to create enmities which 
are still alive and active. 

We have given an answer to the question,—What sort 
of a man is Mr. Campbell-Bannerman? It remains to 
deal with the question,—In what does his strength con- 
sist ? First, of course, in his practice of common-sense, 
in his moderation, in his power of not making enemies 
even under strong provocation, in his capacity for holding 
his tongue, and in his genius for lying low and not exciting 
rivalries by self-advertising and pushing. These are quali- 
ties which will always win their way, but especially ina party 
like the Gladstonians. Then there is his moderation and 
reasonableness. The Gladstonian Party is supposed not to 
be a capitalist party, but, as a matter of fact, it is one to 
which many rich men belong, and over which the capitalist 
class still exercises a very considerable control. Of late years 
there has been happening in England what happened long 
ago in America,—the exercise of a certain amount of 
external control over politics by groups of rich men whose 
power is not less real because it is hidden. In spite of 
the Daily Chronicle and Mr. John Burns, the moneyed 
men who belong to, or in any other way can influence the 
Gladstonian Party, have a good deal to say as to 
questions both of men and measures. These Gladstonian 
capitalists feel safe with Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 
He is not the sort of man to rush into political 
adventures. A rich man himself, and a man of common- 
sense and moderate views, he is not likely to tolerate 
“ wild-cat””’ schemes for Socialistic legislation. No doubt 
such influences are not only not visible, but are persis- 
tently ignored and denied. They exist, however, and they 
are not unlikely to work for Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 
What can they do against the will of the people ?—we can 
hear the Radical enthusiast asking. Nothing in theory. 
Yet somehow or other, when the Gladstonian capitalist bars 
legislation of a particular kind, “the chariot of liberty” does 
not easily roll that way. Mysterious forces seem to delay 





a. 
the wheels. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, if we are not mis. 
taken, has another secret influence working in his favour — 
the influence of the Court. A man does not make go clever 
a stand as he made, in regard to the Aldershot appoint. 
ment, without a good mark being put against his name 
Again, his appointment to the War Office is in itself a 
sign of Court favour. The Prime Minister who wants 
things to go smoothly, and all Prime Ministers want that 
dces not put at the head of the Army any one who js 
persona ingratissima at Court. Lastly, Mr. Campbell. 
Bannerman is a Scotchman, and a very popular Scotch. 
man. No Englishman, of course, supports any other 
Englishman merely because he was born in England, 
That is not so in Scotland. A Scotchman gets an extra 
dose of support from his friends simply and solely because 
he is Scotch. Since, then, he can draw support from 
all these sources, and is besides a very genial and 
capable man, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman is bound to have 
a great political future. No one can, of course, safely 
prophesy that he will win, but his chance is a good one, 
In these days, when Alexander’s reign is over, it often 
happens that it is not the greatest General, but the man who 
has been able to lie low and create no enemies, who wins, 
It may well be that the “dark horse” of the Liberal 
Party, and not Lord Rosebery or Sir William Harcourt, 
will succeed Mr. Gladstone. 





THE CZAR’S DEPARTURE FOR KIEFF. 


, we latest intelligence from St. Petersburg may prove 
to be important not only to the Russian Empire, 
but to the future history of Europe. It is stated in a 
telegram, which the officials at first delayed and then 
passed, that the Czar, since his recent and severe attack 


of influenza, has betrayed symptoms of a permanent 


affection of the lungs, and that his trusted medical 
adviser, Professor Sakharin, has condemned the climate 
of St. Petersburg, and has recommended him to reside, if 
not permanently, at least for a long period, either at 
Kieff, the ancient capital of South-western Russia, or in 
Perekop, the isthmus which links the Crimea to the 
Empire. Alexander II. loved the latter place, with its 
almost Italian climate, and built or finished a fine 
residence in Livadia; but his son has elected Kieff, and 
as he has a palace there just furnished, and all ready, 
will, it is reported, make the removal at once. The 
report is probably true, for Gatschina is certainly no re- 
sidence for a Sovereign threatened with lung-disease, and 
oppressed with the hereditary tendency to gloom which 
has marked his House, and the idea of a removal South- 
ward has before this repeatedly been mooted. The 
reasons which induced Peter the Great to build hin- 
self a capital at the North-western extremity of his 
dominions have lost much of their force now that 
Sweden has ceased to be an important State. The popu- 
lation of Russia, for nearly a generation, has been slipping 
Southward in search of culturable soil, and the living 
forces of the Empire are now far nearer to Kieff and the 
Dnieper than to the Neva and St. Petersburg. If to 
these reasons the argument of health is added, we can 
well believe that the Czar has decided on a permanent 
change of residence, and if he has, he must also have 
decided on a permanent change of capital. He cannot 
live twenty years away from the administrative centre. 
The Foreign Ambassadors, the great departments, the 
men who govern Russia, must attend the Sovereign; and 
if they attend him, they must, for convenience sake, 
as well as for the sake of their own dignity, begin to 
build, There is ample room on the Dnieper for a great 
city, plenty of stone procurable, as the ancient monuments 
attest, and a supply of labour at least as abundant as that 
which maintains St. Petersburg. There is no historic 
prejudice to be offended, for Kieff is far more nearly 
connected with Russian history than St. Petersburg; and 
no religious opposition to be feared, for Russian religious 
feeling, so far as it has a centre, turns towards Con- 
stantinople rather than towards St. Petersburg, which is 
indeed far too modern for any sentiment of the kind. It 
is quite possible, therefore, if the Czar lives, and finds that 
Kieff suits his constitution and his children’s, that the old 
city on the Dnieper may develop into a stately capital, 
the seat of Government, and the focus of the railway 
system of the Empire. It will be a marvellous oppor- 
tunity for the architect, for the Czir can exercise 4 
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general control over the buildings erected, and a great one 
for the sanitary engineer, who may easily be required and 
enabled to justify the choice of his master by making Kieff 
what St. Petersburg certainly is not,—one of the healthiest 
cities in the world. 

The political effects of the change, if it is finally resolved 
on, will not of course be as great as they would have been 
had the removal preceded the era of steam and electricity, 
but they can hardly fail to be considerable. The mere 
influence of climate must have its effects on the temper of 
any dynasty, and St. Petersburg, with its damp and 
rigorous weather, its long frosts, its cellars full of 
water, and its enormous accumulations below the 
houses of all the causes of miasma, must have exer- 
cised a most depressing effect. The Romanoffs have 
been a joyless race, singularly deficient in spirits, and 
inclined to melancholia, as well as melancholy; and 
though that may be due in part to the history of the 
House so long overburdened with absolute power, it 
must have been due also, in part, to the cold swamp 
amidst which for three centuries their usual residence 
has been fixed. In moving to Kieff, moreover, the Czar 
moves nearer to Europe and its influences, into a city sure 
to be less separate and more Western, and to provinces 
more affected by foreign action, and especially by that of 
Austria. He is hardly, indeed, out of reach of Austria if 
a great war went against him; and Kieff must be better 
fortified than ever, and made even more of a military 
centre than at present. Friendship with Austria and a 
modus vivendi with the Poles will gradually increase in 
importance, and also the willingness to come more directly 
and completely within the European system. St. Peters- 
burg, standing there at the back of the world, with its face 
turned only to Scandinavia, and with separate conditions 
of life forced on it by its hideous climate, of itself fostered 
that feeling of the separateness of Russia and its alienation 
from Europe, which has been the curse of successive Czars, 
and weighs upon the mind of the present Emperor like 
a peculiar religion, making him judge all events from a 
standpoint of his own, in which the accumulated ex- 
perience of the West gives him no aid. Kieff is far to 
the Eastward of what we usually mean by Europe, but 
still it is under the general conditions of the Continent, is 
in full touch with the Austrian Empire, and if it becomes 
a great capital, will be a European one, with a European 
tone and a susceptibility to the general weight of European 
opinion. The atmosphere, too, should be lightened for the 
Emperor himself. The Nihilists can, we suppose, reach 
Kieff as well as St. Petersburg, and the Emperor may 
still be forced to seek seclusion, but it will be seclusion in 
a very different climate, and amongst a people who, 
besides the traditional loyalty of all Russians, will 
have the feeling that he chose out their ancient city to 
make it his residence, and therefore the most noticeable 
and prosperous place within the Empire. There is no 
check on Nihilism like the feeling that the people abhor 
it, and that feeling is certain to be the prevailing one in a 
city which the Czar unexpectedly so honours. Even in 
Moscow he is safer than in St. Petersburg, and he will 
be safer still in Kieff. 

In one respect, the removal of the capital, if it is ever 
removed, must intensify rather than alter the steady 
policy of the Czars. It brings them nearer by six 
hundred miles to Constantinople, which their people 
call Czargrad, as the destined capital of their Emperors. 
From the resolution to acquire this city, and reign 
over Eastern Europe from Archangel down to the 
Mediterranean, the Russian people and their lords have 
never swerved, or will swerve while Russia remains a 
nationality. The Northerner is always drawn Southward 
vy the hope of brighter skies and a kindlier soil; and in 
the Russian case he has another inducement, which, with 
Empires, has always been irresistible. He must get to the 
open water, and share in the general commerce and 
general struggle of mankind. There are more than a 
hundred millions of European Russians now, and they have 
not at any point, except Vladivostock, within all their 
vast dominion, a port on the ocean which is open under all 
circumstances and throughout the year. They, therefore, 
desire Constantinople with an ardour not felt in this 
country about any external position, and the more they 
trend to the Southward the more will this feeling be 
developed. It is said that with very great Russians the 
feeling is not entirely unmixed, for they fear that, once 





settled ina delightful climate, with all Greeks and Orientals 
to worship them and pander to their vices, the Russian 
autocrats may sink into Sultans, and gradually lose the 
energy which has helped to make the Empire great. The 
apprehension has probably some basis, though four hundred 
years elapsed between Mohammed II. and Mahmoud the 
Terrible, during all which time the dynasty of Othman re- 
tained its force though seated in Constantinople; but it is 
not likely to impress either the House of Romanoff or 
their people. They desire Constantinople, they direct their 
force against the West, which bars the road—there are 
said to be seven hundred thousand drilled troops now in 
Western Russia—and they, in accepting Kieff, if they do 
accept it as capital, will bring themselves perceptibly 
nearer to the great object of theirambition. We question 
if Bucharest, cr Belgrade, or Sofia, or even Vienna will 
hear of the change, if it is to be made, without emotion ; 
but they can no more arrest it than they can arrest the 
tremendous increase of the Russian population—the Rus- 
sian statists now claim nearly one hundred and twenty 
millions of people for Russia—or the resolution of that 
population to find homes in a region where toil will pro- 
duce some fruit. The men of our day, even Icelanders, 
will not stay under an Arctic sky in a land that grows no 
wheat. 





MR. BRYCE ON THE LORDS. 


M* BRYCE’S speech at Liverpool on Friday week 

contained a hint which is worth some attention 
from Conservatives. We do not yet believe that her 
Majesty’s Government has resolved to make either the 
ending or the mending of the Lords part of their official 
programme, still less that they have devised or discussed 
any definite plan for carrying out such a resolve. The 
Peers are powerful in the Cabinet, as well as in the 
country, and long before a genuine campaign against the 
Lords could commence, there would be a Cabinet crisis, 
perhaps a proposal to amend the Statute of 18538, under 
which only four Secretaries of State can have seats in the 
House of Commons. Although, however, there is no plan 
for punishing or extinguishing the Lords, there is, no 
doubt, a great inclination to threaten them, and a wish to 
encourage, if it be possible, agitation against them. No 
less than four Cabinet Ministers, speaking almost at 
the same time, have this week denounced the Lords; 
the wirepullers are getting up public meetings against 
the Upper House, and the lower leaders, who appeal 
direct to the masses, have been encouraged or in- 
stigated to be very abusive indeed. The majority 
of the speakers of all classes are evidently without 
any plan of action in their heads, and, indeed, with- 
out any clear arguments to bring forward. They do 
not teil us how they mean to coerce the Peers—though 
Mr. John Burns has some hazy notion that “ Queen 
Guelph” could do it if she would—and their reason for 
doing it is usually the old one, that till the Peers are 
abolished the country is not self-governing. Considering 
that the Peers never even affect to do more than to de- 
mand a popular verdict on any Bill they throw out, that 
assertion is a little absurd; while we notice that the other 
argument, that a Peer must ex necessitate rei be a fool, 
being “ the tenth transmitter of a foolish face,” does not 
appear to tell. It is applauded whenever used, *some- 
times vehemently applauded, for mobs enjoy vituperative 
language, but it does not bite, perhaps because it is a little 
too much opposed to the patent facts of political life, per- 
haps because the reverence for Members of the House of 
Commons has, as Mr. Villiers recently said, a littledied away. 
The speakers, therefore, are driven back on the argument 
of numbers, and they all wind-up with the assertion that 
the contest is between five hundred gentlemen and the 
people of the United Kingdom, and, therefore, can have 
but one end,—a statement which, if the postulates are but 
correct is, of course, unanswerable. As to a plan for 
ending or mending the Lords, the speakers never hint at 
one, and apparently have never given the matter a thought. 
The demand of 1832, that the Throne should create a 
majority by prerogative, does not reappear; there is not 
even a suggestion that supplies should be refused, and, as 
far as we know, no id-a of abolishing peerages qua 
peerages has been so much as put forward. The speakers 
are, in fact, not so much intent on abolishing the Lords as 
on swearing at them, as a relief to anti-aristocratic feeling, 
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and their most eloquent outbursts might be summed up in 
the two words, “ Damn Dukes!” 

There is, however, one exception. Mr. Bryce is a his- 
torian of merit; he really knows how the House of Lords 
came into existence; he understands the immense consti- 
tutional difficulty of abolishing it; and he is inclined, if 
we do not misread him, to think there is an alternative. 
He sees quite clearly that, whether the Lords remain, or 
whether they are replaced by elective Senators, they must, 
if they have full powers as a Legislative Chamber, restrict 
the independence of the Commons; and he asks himself, 
therefore, whether those full powers could not be cut 
down? He decides that they could, and says that “to 
no Second Chamber under a Government like ours could 
anything more than a suspensory power over legislation 
be permitted.” Clearly, therefore, only suspensory power 
can be permitted to the House of Lords, and Mr. Bryce, if 
he could, would solve the problem in that new, and it must 
be admitted easier, way. A “reform of the Lords,” in 
the way of a reduction of power, would be much easier to 
carry than the abolition of the Lords, if only because it 
would not offend the traditional English belief that 
government by King, Lords, and Commons is the 
“natural” government for a free and orderly State. 
We were all taught that in our childhood, and we 
suspect, should the struggle come on, that it has deeper 
roots in the popular mind than Mr. Labouchere is 
inclined to believe. We could conceive a great popular 
agitation for a suspensive veto; but then, what does Mr. 
Bryce exactly mean by it? He can hardly mean that the 
Lords shall have power to delay a Bill until the next 
Parliament has passed it again, for that would rather 
increase than diminish the prerogatives of the Peers. As 
regards important measures, they do not now even claim 
more than the right to do this very thing, that is, to delay 
a Bill until the verdict of the country has been taken. 
The Home-rule Bill is an extreme instance, because there 
are probably not twenty Peers who are heartily in its 
favour; but if the country at the next election accepts 
te Home-rule Bill, all resistance in the Lords will cease, 
and the Bill will become law. An election, no doubt, is a 
clumsy method of taking a Referendum, but still it is the 
accepted method, and the Lords opposed to the Bill, 
whether in silence or after eloquent protests, would 
retire, and allow it to be carried, as the Reform Bill was, 
by those who believe in the good it is to do. At the same 
tine, the Lords, if their veto were legally only suspensive, 
would use it much more frequently. They know that 
very few Bills are wanted all in a minute, they know that 
many Bills, if studied, would lose their popularity, and they 
would undoubtedly use their limited power much more un- 
hesitatingly than they do their prerogative as a co-ordinate 
House. Mr. Bryce therefore can scarcely mean a veto opera- 
tive for one Parliament. He must mean a veto for one Ses- 
sion, and if he does he has made a most dangerous con- 
stitutional suggestion. He had much better abolish the 
House of Lords at once. Except in the last Session of an 
expiring Parliament, their powers would be reduced to a 
nullity, and they would probably cease to use them, or 
even to attend debates; while the House of Commons 
would not obtain the additional sense of responsibility 
which it would probably acquire, if it were left alone, 
face to face with the people, to bear the brunt of 
their wrath at failures. We can hardly conceive a 
plan more certain to deteriorate the governing power. 
There is a great deal to be said for a Bicameral Legisla- 
ture, illogical as it must be admitted to be, and a 
great deal for a Legislature of one Chamber; but for 
a Legislature in which one Chamber possesses undivided 
power, yet divides with another the responsibility, there 
is not an argument to be found. We can see, we think, 
what Mr. Bryce is driving at; but if he wants popular 
appreciation for his view, he must state it much more 
‘clearly, and convince a majority that in “limiting” the 
powers of a Second Chamber he is not destroying its 
utility altogether. In any case, his plan is a far interior 
one to the Referendum, which would, on any occasion of 
collision, make the body of the people judge between the 
two Houses; but in the case of what we presume him to 
advocate, he would directly degrade the supreme authority 
of the Empire. He would remove the only restriction on 


the House of Commons, without investing it with full 
responsibility. 
We notice as a significant fact in this struggle, that the 








objection to Peers as Peers is much less than in 193] 
Nobody attacks Lords because they are Lords, or pro- 
poses to make a further step towards social equality by 
abolishing titles. We should have expected Mr. John 
Burns, and men like him, to rave at the idea of any 
one being called “ Lord,” and to demand at least the taxa. 
tion of such distinctions, even if he abstained from pro- 
posing to make them penal offences. Mr. Burns, however, 
does nothing of the kind, and even refrains himself from 
calling the Duke of Westminster “ Mr. Grosvenor,” 
though he does, to be sure, with an odd ignorance alike 
of history and social usages, describe Queen Victoria ag 
“Queen Guelph.” She is surely, if we are to adopt the 
Revolutionary slang, the “ Widow Coburg,” as Marie 
Antoinette was the “ Widow Capet;” but Mr. Burns, 
who would be much annoyed if we called him “ Burns,” 
does not even know his own ill-mannered code. There 
seems, however, to be no animosity against peerages 
as such,—only a desire, more or less real, that Peers 
should cease to have the power to ask for a popular 
decision upon a legislative project. From which, as we 
would suggest, Radical agitators may gather this useful 
lesson. The body of the people are not so tired of the 
ornamental side of the Constitution as they fancy, and 
are by no means anxious to reduce society to one dead- 
level. If they are envious, it is of money, not of distinctions, 
and even about the former they would rather see their 
way to getting some for themselves than entertain plans 
for robbing other people. The true Continental hatred 
of the bourgeoisie does not exist here, everybody wanting 
to be a bourgeois if he only could. That is a difference 
which will influence our politics at least for this genera- 
tion, and perhaps stifle a good many very promising 
agitations. If the Duke of Westminster happened to be 
a Radical, and to be present at a meeting for the abolition 
of the Lords, Mr. Labouchere would move him into the 
chair, and Mr. John Burns would second that proposal. 





LIBERAL AGENTS AT LOGGERHEADS. 


HE Society of Certificated Liberal Agents may be 
congratulated on their fortunate choice of a moment 
for launching their new venture. At almost any other 
time their opening proceedings might have passed without 
notice. Candidates and caucus men sometimes know 
more than they wish about election agents ; but the public 
at large is less inquisitive, and is quite content to let them 
manage their business in their own way. This week, how- 
ever, everything that has gone on in the Liberal Federa- 
tion has had unusual interest. The principal object of the 
meeting has been to draw the teeth of the House of 
Lords, and we have all been speculating on the success 
or failure of this great enterprise. We have hung 
on Mr. Acland’s or Sir William Harcourt’s lips—so 
far as this attitude can be maintained when we have 
only a newspaper report to hang on to—and every 
incident at the meetings at which these epoch-making 
speeches were delivered, has derived from them a 
reflected glory. We note, almost with awe, the mien 
and bearing of men who have lived in this exceptional 
atmosphere. We expect to see them raised above the 
common pettinesses of everyday life ; and to find that they 
are not, after all, so very different from themselves at 
other times, comes—must we confess it?—almost as a relief. 
Those who find this discovery pleasant are fortunate 1n 
that their consolation is meted out to them with a 
bountiful hand. The proceedings ut the meetings of 
the new Society on Monday and Tuesday, showed its 
members to be men quite like ourselves,—animated by the 
same passions, devoured by the same jealousies. Inter- 
course with Cabinet Ministers does not, we are glad to 
see, destroy Nature. You may be ready to abolish the 
House of Lords, and yet be quite prepared to wrangle 
over the details of the machinery by which this inspiring 
result is to be achieved. 

The meeting on Tuesday, which was characterised, we 
are told, rather by “ good-humoured disorder” than by 
“perfect harmony,” was called together to hear a paper 
from Mr. Woodings, the chairman of the new association, 
explaining its objects and advantages. It is sad to have 
to say that even in this chosen home of the good cause, 
“ Liberals ”’--we must put them between inverted commas 
—were found to fall so far short of their high calling as not 
to wish to hear Mr. Woodings. In the end, however, he was 
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allowed to read his paper, though he does not seem to have 
taken much by the permission. The scheme which Mr. 
Woodings unfolded was simply our old friend, the quali- 
fying examination. Liberal election agents have hitherto 
escaped this ordeal ; but if the new Society lives and rules, 
they will escape it no longer. They are to be examined in 
election law—‘ a science of the utmost complexity and 
difficulty ”—and those who pass will be given certificates. 
To Mr. Woodings’s description of election law, we may 
all of us assent without difficulty, and a very slight 
acquaintance with the proceedings in election petitions 
is enough to show how necessary it is for election 
agents to know something about it. ‘ People have little 
idea,” says Mr. Woodings, ‘of the difficult and intri- 
cate duties which fall to the lot of an election agent, 
or of the perils and pitfalls which he has to avoid.” 
But obvious as this part of his case is, it was not enough 
to carry the meeting with him when the discussion 
passed to the method in which the Liberal agent of the 
future is to be equipped for the fray. One speaker, in 
particular, was guilty of the gross profanity of asking who 
is to examine the Examining Board. We must own that the 
conduct of the advocates of an Examining Board under 
this outrage was exemplary. We had thought that it was 
a recognised law of the examination system that examiners 
were never examined. But these examiners seem to 
have professed themselves willing to submit to examina- 
tion at the hands of any competent body. But their critic 
was not content with this. He complained that the secre- 
tary of the new Society had not explained how far the 
process was to be carried. Here, indeed, is a difficulty. 
It is a simple matter to examine every man who wishes to 
become an election agent. It would not be a very difficult 
matter to arrange that those who undertook this examina- 
tion should themselves have undergone the same process. 
But how are we to ascertain whether these examiners of 
the examiners were ever examined themselves? Evi- 
dently, to the purist in these matters, one doubtful 
link will vitiate the whole chain. Liberals may know 
that their election agents are competent because they have 
been examined by persons who were themselves competent. 
But if the competency of the agent depends on the com- 
petency of his examiner, so must the competency of the 
examiner depend upon the competency of his examiner. 
If nothing is known upon this point, or if there is room 
for doubt whether this examiner in the second degree 
was ever examined at all, all ground for confidence in the 
agent is gone. To a believer in Apostolical succession it 
makes no difference whether the break in the chain comes 
a thousand years ago, or a year, and in the same way to a 
believer in succession by examination, it makes no difference 
at what point the fatal gap makes its appearance. If there 
hasonce been an unexamined examiner, thereis no guarantee 
forthcoming for the adequacy of the examination which 
all the later generations have dutifully undergone. It 
is no wonder then that the exhortation to harmony and 
co-operation addressed to the meeting by the borough 
Members proved “an unattainable counsel of perfection,” 
or that “a long desultory, and at times acrimonious dis- 
cussion, interrupted with expressions of disapproval, and 
frequent appeals to the chair, was carried on until the 
meeting came to an end.” 

If the first day’s proceedings could be thus described, 
the second day’s seem to have been their worthy sequel. 
This time it was the Pre-certificated Society that held the 
ground, the “ National Association of Liberal Secretaries 
and Agents.” But as the new Society has grown out of 
the old, the members of tlie old Society are naturally 
very much divided upon the merits of the new. The Man- 
chester representation in particular seem to have a horror 
of examinations, which led to a most healthy exhibition of 
Independence. The Chairman of the Association took 
one side, the Secretary took another. The mover of a 
resolution sided with the new Society, the seconder of it 
defended the ancient association. The Manchester men 
complained that the scheme had been sprung upon them. 
The supporters of the new Society declared that they had 
had ‘Seven or eight months’ notice of it. At last Mr. 
Marjoribanks tried to do by letter what the borough 
Members had tried before to do by word of mouth. He 
counselled moderation. Strange to say, the reading of his 
letter “ did much to appease irritated susceptibilities.” 
The new Society are fortunate in having such placable 
Opponents. An association which sees itself disestablished 





by a newer organisation and yet is appeased by a letter 
from the Liberal Whip is certainly not cut out for 
fighting. The only doubt is whether the new Society 
will always be thus favoured by fortune. Liberal Whips 
cannot be always writing conciliatory letters, nor can 
borough members be always making conciliatory speeches ; 
and when these varieties of the olive branch are no longer 
within reach, the battle may have to be fought on until 
one or other is vanquished. 

We confess that if we were interested in the electoral 
success of the Liberal Party we should think the 
whole examination proposal absurd. It is quite true 
that familiarity with the Acts of Parliament that bear on 
elections is a very valuable—indeed, a very necessary— 
qualification for a Liberal agent. But this is all that an 
examination can possibly test. The new type of agent 
would be familiar with every decision on election petitions. 
He would know exactly what he must do and what he 
must not do. He would know all the minutize of the 
law of treating, and how near to bribing it is possible 
to go without incurring the penalties of bribery. But 
after all, these are but the rudiments of an agent’s equip- 
ment. What is necessary in addition, is that he should 
have ample local knowledge; that he should be able to 
measure the exact strength of every man’s conviction ; and 
to know at what time and with what inducement he can 
best tempt him to transfer his vote to the Liberal side, or 
at all events, not to give it against the Liberals. This 
knowledge can be neither imparted nor tested by examina- 
tion. It must be the combined result of natural tempera- 
ment and close observation. But it is of the highest 
importance that an election agent should possess it, and 
the new Society might do well to consider whether the 
men who do possess it are likely to subject themselves to a 
serious examination in a technical subject, with all the pos- 
sible annoyances that such an examination must involve. 





THE CHILDREN OF AGNOSTICS. 

HE number of agnostics who are not cynics, but have 
half-involuntarily substituted belief in philanthropy for 
belief in the supernatural, must now be very considerable, 
and one of their perplexities is how to treat their children. 
They do not exactly like to make a faith of agnosticism, and 
warn the children sedulously of the falsehood of any other, 
for that might make them a caste cut off, intellectually and 
morally, from all who are around them; and they do not like 
to teach them Christianity, for that would involve a certain 
falsity to themselves. A conclusion which one rejects for 
one’s children is either a conclusion one doubts, or a con- 
clusion of which one is ashamed. They often, therefore, 
adopt a compromise under which the child is to be left 
“unbiassed ” until a certain age, and then to be instructed 
in religion under white light, so that he or she may arrive at 
his or her own independent conclusions. So common is 
this practice, that a clergyman of some distinction recently 
made it the subject of special condemnation in a sermon 
to the educated; and that an authoress, who is not without 
genius, has made it the motive power of a novel,* which, though 
somewhat raw and unfinished, everybody talking a little too 
well, is a remarkable performance, the author having singular 
command of striking phrases, and a genius for suggesting, 
rather than describing, character. We cannot say, however, 
that the author of “A Yellow Aster” entirely satisfies us as 
to the probability of the result which she indicates. We do not 
see why Gwen Waring, bred without religion, should be either 
unusually intellectual, or unusually heartless, or unusually 
serene and tolerant in her judgment upon persons, and she is 
all three. No doubt the second quality has in the hook a 
second explanation, her father and mother, in their absorption 
in mental speculation, and in each other, neglecting poor Gwen; 
but still it is clearly intended to suggest that, in the absence 
of religion, there was an absence of something to whieh the 
heart wakes. That is no doubt often true, but not always; at 
least, so far as we have noticed, unbelievers fall in love very 
much like other people, and sometimes display a passionate 
devotion alike to their children and their friends. They 
lack something in that regard, which is really spiritual 
hope, but it is not intensity, and they often take great 
pains to cultivate feelings which are to them, consciously 
or unconsciously, substitutes for a more enduring emotion. 





* A Yellow Aster, By ‘‘Iota.” London: Hutchinson and Co, 
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They try to get ou‘ of the earthly affections every- 
thing they have to give, and enccurage in themselves the 
imagination which they :re awire that the absence of 
spiritual life tends to make cold. Mr. Waring and his 
wife, with their ideas of intellect, justice, and progress, would 
have worshipped Gwen, and, absorbed though they were in 
each other, a perception of the worship must have reached 
Gwen, and aroused in her the capacity of love which is only 
sleeping, and which at !ast wakes up under the touch of her 
own child’s hand. We see no reason why the Antonines, who 
are the ideal agnostics, could not have loved; and, as a matter 
of fact, one of them did love to infatuation. Nor do we see 
why Gwen should owe to her training anything of the 
brightness of her intellect. Agnostics are not specially 
bright, though they often appear to be,—an appearance due 
not to mental force, but to the separateness of their stand- 
point. They are constantly saying things which strike 
believers as original, but which are, in reality, the point 
of view once conceded, strictly conventional, or even a 
little priggish. “Man,” with them, for example, is always 
doing, or believing, or thinking, something or other,— 
usually the last thing done, thought, or believed in London 
or Paris. They rarely get nearer the inner nature of 
man than the believers do, and never pause to reflect that 
“man” in the aggregate lives principally in Asia, and does, 
believes, and thinks very differently indeed from their 
imaginings. It is perhaps priggish in the believer to say that 
“crime springs from the proclivity of the human heart to 
evil;” but then it is equally priggish for the unbeliever to 
say that “crime springs from the conditions of environment.” 
The notion of the superior sharpness of the irreligious 
springs mainly from the a priori conception that all beliefs 
are shackles, which is not true,—is, in fact, nonsense, as com- 
plete as a belief that faith in the laws of arithmetic is fatal 
to mathematical ability. Half our beliefs in religion and 
everything else are sources of strength, because they pre- 
vent the dissipziion of mental energy. Try to work 
out, say, a chemical problem without belief in certain 
abstract laws, and see the sort of bewilderment into which 
you will fall. As to the superior justice and impartiality of 
agnostics, we are unable to believe a word of it. Some of 
them are fairly impartial, as also are many of the faithful; 
but some of them are exactly the reverse, and cannot judge 
believers without assuming in them qualities and motives 
which are entirely absent. The doctors of science are often 
as prejudiced about persons as the doctors of theology. We 
should say that the almost inevitable result of a training 
such as the author of “ A Yellow Aster ” has tried to describe, 
would be a certain dulness of the imagination, such as comes 
to children for whom fairy-stories are tabooed, and a certain 
confusion of mind akin to that of a man who reads a period 
of history—as often happens to undergraduates—without 
knowing in the least what precedes it or what links it to our 
own time. The study of history becomes an absurdity if 
nothing may be learned of any creed; and what is even more 
important, so does the attempt to read any of the characters 
around the child. They become, as it were, phantoms acting 
from unknown motives. This is cleverly put in “A Yellow 
Aster,” in the character of the boy, Dacre Waring, the 
“throwback” or lad who is reproducing an ancestor older 
than his father. He has no glimpse of his father’s religious 
position, and therefore, though he knows more or less what 
his father will do, he never has the faintest idea either of 
his character or his wishes, and isolates himself from his 
parents out of sheer bewilderment. Gwen, by dint of native 
brain-power, penetrates further; but even she never is 
able to divide the impalpable barrier which separates her 
from her mother, or to read her heart. If we were to say 
that agnosticism in childhood left children stupid, we should 
say more than we mean, and be uncharitable besides; but it 
must certainly leave them less prepared for life than a know- 
ledge of almost any creed would do. Apart altogether from 
any spiritual influence, such as comes even to children from 
wise teaching, the most instructive and nutritive of all 
branches of knowledge has been deliberately left out. 

We very much doubt whether the new fads which are 
getting hold of the cultivated about education will have any- 
thing like the result which is anticipated from them. There 


are parents now who are so convinced that training is every- 
thing, that they devote themselves to it as an occupation, 








watch every thought of their children, use every incident as an 
example, have correction ready for every impulse, and find at 
the end either that they have blotted out character—a very 
frequent result—or that they have wasted the energy of years, 
characterasserting itself in spite of every restrictive effort. The 
boy who is tied to his mother’s apron-strings is usually a failure, 
and the girl who lives by her father’s side usually develops into 
a self-willed minx. Education can do little even for the brain, 
and as to character, take any three boys of the same father 
and mother, bring them up in the same nursery on the same 
principles, and send them to the same school, and they will 
go to college radically different, sometimes radically opposed, 
young men. Each was a separate chemical at the beginning, 
and consequently the effect of the additional chemicals poured 
in is separate also. A little healthy neglect which gave their 
characters and their brains free play, would probably have im. 
proved them all, would certainly have left each of them slightly 
stronger. Coddled minds no more flourish than coddled bodies, 
and in many houses the only effect of parental care is to create 
an unreal and temporary, and therefore injurious, mental at. 
mosphere. There are those who think that no foible in children 
should ever be passed over, and therefore besides being too 
much feared, disorder their children’s sense of proportion, 
and there are others who think that children should never be 
punished, and thereby leave them without the most effective 
of all forms of guidance, to grow up, it may be good, it may 
be bad, but with a great deficiency of self-control. Crush out 
the instincts, say some—which nobody can do; liberate the 
instincts, say others—thereby making them too strong for any 
balance of character. The older, simpler, and more natural 
system of training, which left boys and girls a good deal 
alone, corrected faults when they were grave and glaring, 
but overlooked peccadilloes and respected idiosyncrasies, was, 
we are convinced, more efficacious than any of these fads in 
making competent men and women. The shivering anxiety of 
parents like the Warings, does not often, we quite acknow- 
ledge, produce a loveless monstrosity like Gwen—she is a 
monstrosity though she is so interesting—but it does very 
often indeed simply fail, or leave the children to gather what 
they can from those who, being less anxious, are, to the children, 
less insufferable bores. Mr. Waring, in “ A Yellow Aster,” has 
a gleam of sense when he fancies with trepidation that his son, 
whom he had preserved so carefully from the slightest know. 
ledge of religion, “lest it should bias his mind ” and impair 
his intellectual impartiality, might have heard of God and even 
of an entire creed from the stable-boys. The most successful 
experiment in education, as regards intellect, probably ever 
made, was the elder Mill’s, and the result was John Stuart 
Mill, who, but for his education, might have been a noble and 
saintly man instead of a thinking machine. 





CARLYLE ON GIVING AND RECEIVING. 


ag HOMAS CARLYLE once said to me that he did not 

think there were two men in Christendom, one of 
whom could give and the other receive a benefit without some 
loss to the moral integrity of both. He thought that the mere 
act of receiving a favour injured the recipient, either making 
him craven-spirited or letting him feel himself an inferior, while 
the act of giving, similarly injured the giver, by imparting to 
him a false sense of superiority,” so says Professor Knight 
in the little book we have reviewed in another column. And 
happily he directly traverses Carlyle’s view, which indeed 
seems to us hardly even deserving of the praise of superficial 
truth which Professor Knight accords to it. It is, of course, 
perfectly trne that many, perhaps even most, of the small 
transfers of property made in this world, are not benefits 
at all,—many are the very reverse of benefits,—and when that 
is so, we cannot wonder that a loss of integrity on one, and 
sometimes even on both sides, is the consequence. But the con- 
ception in the form in which Carlyle put it, shows how very far 
his mind was from the Christian point of view of giving and 
receiving, which regards giving as more blessed than receiving ; 
but, therefore, by the very form of its words, regards both as 
blessed. Emerson entered fully into Carlyle’s point of view 
when he said, in his essay on “ Gifts,” “It is not the office of 
a man to receive gifts. How dare you give, then? We do 
not quite forgive a giver. The hand that feeds is in some 
danger of being bitten.” But Emerson’s gentle and generous 
nature had no tinge in it of Carlyle’s resentful pride, for he 
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hastens to add, “ We can receive anything from love,” though | 
he clearly blunders in his transcendentalism when he adds, | 
« For that is a way of receiving it from ourselves.” How can | 
we receive anything from ourselves? In spite of loving our- 

selves, we cannot give to ourselves, for the very simple reason 

that we cannot take from ourselves, cannot have two separate 

ownerships within ourselves, and enrich one owner at tke | 
expense of the other. It is of the very essence of giving 
and receiving that there shall be a real transfer, and if 
the motive of the transfer be love, there must be some real 
delight felt on the giver’s side in having diminished his own 
store in order to replenish the receiver’s; and if the love is 
reciprocated, there will be also some real delight on the re- 
ceiver’s side in having his store increased at the cost of the 
willing giver. And when we speak of the motive of every true 
gift as love, we do not, of course, mean that it is necessarily 
the deeper and intenser kind of love. What St. Paul speaks 
of as “charity,” is rather a benignant atmosphere or ether 
which flows from man to man as light flows from a centre in 
all directions, than any passionate personal tie. All that is 
needed is that charity which envieth not, vaunteth not itself, 
js not puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh 
not her own. It is not an exclusive or vehement personal 
regard, but a sort of radiance of nature,—which Emerson 
had, and Carlyle seemed almost totally deficient in—that is 
needed, in order to make giving gracious and receiving 
sweet. Emerson tells us what it is, in another sentence 
of his essay. “The gift, to be true,” he says, “must be 
the flowing of the giver unto me, correspondent to my 
flowing unto him. When the waters are at level, then my 
goods pass to him and his to me;” but he spoils the sentence 
by adding: “ All his are mine, all mine his,” which implies a 
very rare and special kind of personal devotion which is not 
at all possible in most cases, nor in any degree necessary in 
order that the giving and receiving shall be a true inter- 
change of gentle and radiant good-will. 


“He is a good man,” said Emerson, “who can receive 
a gift well;” but there are very upright and fairly good 
men—Carlyle was one—who hardly could. Yet even he 
received Emerson’s gifts tolerably well,—not, indeed, with 
all the graciousness and ease of the giver,—though he could 
not receive Lord Jeffrey’s gifts well. The truth is, that a 
great deal depends on the giver. If the giver gives as if 
it were a gain to himself to give, as if he were but the 
channel of a natural diffusion, like the diffusion of light | 
in dark places, then it is a comparatively easy thing to 
receive well. But it is not easy to receive well that which 
is unwillingly or even grudgingly given; and Carlyle’s 
doctrine that there is a loss of integrity on both sides when a 
gift passes from one to another, chiefly applies, we believe, to 
gifts of that kind. Yet there are gifts, and very noble gifts 
too, which can hardly be otherwise than grudgingly given. 
It may be a positive duty to give what, looking to the 
insufficiently known aspects of the case, and the very limited 
resources of the giver, can hardly, by any possibility, be 
given with the gladness which makes the joy of a gift and the 
delight of a receiver. And a reluctant gift, however unhesi- 
tatingly given, no doubt does take a very good man to receive 
well. It is gifts of this kind which it is not very easy to 
“forgive;” and yet they may be, and often are, just those 
which best deserve (and occasionally, though very rarely, 
receive) not only forgiveness, but the deepest gratitude. Dr. 
Johnson received little gratitude from those poor creatures 
whom he lodged in his house; but surely few gifts were ever 
‘more generous, or better deserved the deepest gratitude,— 
the gratitude which should be felt for being saved from 
destitution by those who sadden instead of gladdening 
their benefactor. Yet there is, we believe, no sign at 
all that Dr. Johnson’s generosity ever detracted from 
the “moral integrity” of his character, for that was not 
the direction in which he wae ever tempted to indulge “a 
false sense of superiority.” It was only in respect of his in- 
tellectual gifts that he ever experienced that temptation. 
Still, his dependants were certainly none the better, even if 
they were not the worse, for feeling keenly what they owed 
him. The difficulty of receiving gifts in the true spirit in 
which they should be received is always greatest when 
the costliness of the sacrifice made has been the greatest, 
and therefore where the gift has been, in some degree at 





least, hesitating and perhaps reluctant. Probably the 


greatest gratitude ought to be felt where there could not be 
on the part of the recipient any exaltation of heart. None 
the less, if he feels it, as he may feel it, a duty to accept, he can 
only do so without loss of integrity, if he takes fully home to 
himself the sacrifice made by the giver, and endeavours to repay 
him adequately with the heart, and so far as may be, with the 
deed. Nothing is less true than that there need be any loss 
of integrity on either the donor’s or the recipient’s part, 
even in the case of half-reluctant gifts, so long as they are 
prompted by a sense of duty, and accepted with full recogni- 


| tion of the necessary effort with which they were given. But if 


either the motive of patronage enters into the giver’s feeling, 
or the sense of resentment at having to receive a favour enters 
into the recipient’s, it is perfectly true that there must always 
be a loss of integrity. Yet neither feeling is necessary, and 
in innumerable cases both have been effectually excluded or 
overcome. Wordsworth said that, far from having had to 
lament the ingratitude of those to whom he gave, “the grati- 
tude of men” had “ oftener left him mourning ;” and surely his 
experience is common enough, though commoner, perhaps, in 
relation to small gifts than large. It is large benefits which 
the proud heart finds it difficult to forgive, though it some- 
times finds them only too easy to accept. But of gifts which 
are really wisely and rightly bestowed, we venture to say that 
a very large proportion not only do not break down the 
integrity of either giver or receiver, but positively enrich the 
character of both. If it is more blessed to give than to 
receive, it is also more blessed to be grateful than to be 
generous; but the generous are usually grateful, and the truly 
grateful, when they have the chance, are usually generous. 





THE GIGANTIC WHEEL PROJECT. 

HE most bizarre and striking object in the precincts of 
the World’s Fair at Chicago, was the Ferris Wheel. 

All day, and most of the night, a skeleton circle of steel, 
250 ft. in diameter, with cobweb-like spokes of tempered metal, 
and a double rim, was slowly revolving. The axle-bar of the 
wheel rested on steel columns, and the general appearance 
was that of the winding-gear above a colliery shaft, enor- 
mously magnified, or a water-wheel suited for Niagara. 
Slung at intervals between the double rim of its vast 
periphery were thirty-six cars, each seating forty passengers ; 
beneath, on either side, were six platforms, raised to the level 
of the six lowest cars on the circle. Those on the north 
side received those alighting from the cars, while those on 
the south were crowded with fresh passengers, who entered 
the cars at the opposite end. Each revolution of the wheel 
lasted twenty minutes, including five stoppages while the 
lower cars were emptied and filled. As each passenger 
reached the summit, he saw the whole panorama of the city, 
lake, and exhibition, at a distance of 250 ft. below him; 
1,440 persons found seats in the cars, and the wheel 
was crowded at every journey. The cars dipped into the 
mass of sightseers below like the buckets of a monster 
dredging-machine. But unlike the buckets, they did not 
discharge the freight headlong on the opposite side of the 
circle. The cars, each of which was built of iron, and weighed 
thirteen tons, hung suspended on spindles of steel, and whether 
in ascending or descending, maintained the same even poise. 
The enjoyment derived from riding on the Ferris Wheel is 
attested by the numbers of sightseers who thronged the plat- 
forms; 1,453,611 persons were carried, and £140,000 was paid by 
“ passengers” in the short space of twenty weeks. Like the 
Eiffel Tower it returned the cost of construction in addition 
to a handsome dividend ; and, like the Tower, it is to have a 
rival in London. Sir Edward Watkin’s tower at Wembley 
Park, near Harrow, already makes an imposing break in the 
landscape of North-West London, though, like the ogres 
slain by Jack the Giant-Killer, it is at present all striding 
legs with no trunk. But the proposal of the Gigantic Wheel 
and Recreative Tower Company will introduce a far more 
weird feature into London scenery. The intended site is 
in the Earl’s Court Exhibition grounds; the monster 
disc is to have a diameter of 300 ft., and the axle is to 
be supported by twin towers, which will combine the pro- 
portions of a Chinese pagoda with the attractions of a 
many-storied picture-gallery and exhibition, which it is antici- 
pated will be all the more enjoyed after the mental stimulus 
of a mechanical orbit in space, compared with which the 
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descent of Iris on the back of a rainbow was a mere make- 
shift. Forty carriages pendent between the double edges of 
the wheel will carry sixteen hundred persons with comfort and 
convenience, and engines of one thousand horse-power will 
spin the monster mechanical toy. 


It is not so much the novelty of the sensation as the 
means taken to produce it, which will strike every one as 
singular. The pleasure derived from the wheel consists 
partly in the movement through space, upwards and 
outwards, and partly in that exhilaration which the view 
down from a sheer height produces in most imaginations. The 
ecstacy of aerial motion and the moment of sublime poise ap- 
peal to two very primitive instincts. The orbicular climb 
and descent of the Ferris Wheel combine into one soaring 
whole the fitful joy of a thousand imperfect vibrations in the 
swing of boyhood; there are epicures in the sense of motion 
as in the sense of taste, and while the latter has always 
regretted that he could not lengthen his throat while 
swallowing an oyster, the former has now succeeded in trans- 
forming what was at best a momentary sensation, into cycles 
and epicycles of protracted pleasure. Superior people will 
urge that we are growing childish in our amusements ; per- 
haps we.are. But if men are children of a larger growth, 
their toys have grown with them. Aerial exercise is the latest 
popular diversion ; grown men tried the switch-back railway, 
and marvelling to find themselves alive at the bottom, rushed 
to repeat the risk until their pockets were empty; they 
swarmed up the Hiffel Tower at five francs a journey; and 
Amsterdam is providing a sky-raft suspended from four 
balloons, as a new and necessary attraction for its coming 
exhibition. The attraction to the imagination is in each 
case the same; there is a physical resentment planted some- 
where in the nature of the rational walking biped against the 
limits which Nature has set to his enjoyment of the possible 
sensations which accompany aerial motion; and the ascent 
on the wheel is only an imperfect realisation of common 
experience in the records of dreams. 


The rise of a steel disc like a bicycle-wheel as high as the 
Clock-tower at Westminster will be something of a portent 
on the western horizon of London. There are already 
murmurs in anticipation from artists and architects,—the 
latter always dreading that any commanding edifice made 
of iron, and not of brick or stone, will be an eyesore and 
deformity. They said the same of the Crystal Palace and 
of the Tower Bridge; but iron is the necessary material 
for moveable or removeable structures, and no one now 
quarrels with the effect of the Palace upon the Southern 
heights, or denies that the lofty span beneath which 
the tall ships pass into the Pool is a noble and impres- 
sive gateway to the port of the greatest city in the world. 
The wheel is not unlike a gigantic windmill; and windmills, 
although no longer tolerated as sky-signs in London, have 
been often regarded as picturesque additions to landscape. 
Financial criticism may discourage the erection of the wheel. 
Art criticism will not; neither will ridicule. If ridicule could 
kill, the Eiffel Tower would never have outgrown the seedling 
promise of its prospectus. The Times’ article on the project 
might stand as a model of light historical sarcasm; but the 
Tower flourished and grew like a crystal, watered with the 
acid spray. The life of dwellers in cities is, to the majority, 
as they now live, mentally dull and physically depressing ; 
and until the “better way” is discovered, it is better to 
sympathise than to scold, if their amusements are eccen- 
tric. If the critics of the recreative towers and gigantic 
wheels will des«rt the historical method for the philosophical, 
and turn from Babel and confusion to Plato and his myths, 
there is, in the project of the wheel, all the material 
to hand for a new chapter in a new “Republic.” There 
are the souls, citizens of a mighty city, crowding round 
the revolving spindle, turning between shafts of light—electric 
beams—set up between heaven and earth. Young men and 
maidens, old men and children, eager to step on the wheel of 
necessity, some going up, and some descending, ignorant why 
or wherefore. Will they be wiser when they come down? or 
like the souls which Er, the son of Arminius the Pamphylian, 
saw alighting from the sky, will those who come down be still, 
for the most part, unpractical people, and choose their lot in 
life ill, after their descent, because they have only habits and no 
philosophy? ‘Truly,’ the interpreter might answer, ‘ these 
citizens led a dull life on earth, and without adventure; 





which is partly their own fault, and partly that of others, 
For the one sort are chrematists, or seekers for gold; and 
the others are the servants of chrematists, or desire to become 
chrematists themselves, with little leisure for contemplation, 
and often with large families to provide for; and others work 
for work’s sake, and by other theories which the Sophists ap- 
plaud. Thus they spend most of their day poking their heads 
forward, with eyes downcast and groundwards, rarely raising: 
their gaze towards the light, or the idea of what is beautiful, 
Then Hiram the Great (or Maximus), grandson of Dadalus, 
offered to raise them into the air with a flying-machine, But 
they, remembering Icarus, begged him to hold his peace, 
Then Archimedes invented the gigantic wheel, into which each 
one getting, and paying a drachma, is caught up from earth, 
for a time, and flies meteor-like in the supra-celestial spaces, 
and looks down the vistas between the firmaments, and hears 
for a moment the music of the spheres. For a time he forms 
a sense of beauty, and receives the impression of higher 
things. But as the wheel completes its orbit, he descends to 
earth again, and becomes whatever he was before. Neverthe. 
less, he is benefited by his brief sojourn in the heavens, and 
the idea of the beautiful still abides.’ 





A STUDY IN TITMICE. 
ANTA KLAUS has vanished, and the children have 
almost forgotten the glory of Yuletide; but outside 
a window in a garden in Surrey a Christmas-tree still stands 
erect, because no one has the heart to take it away, and dis- 
appoint the feathered tribe who come in ceaseless flow from 
the trees and shrubs to enjoy the long-continued feast. A 
leg-of-mutton bone hangs in gaunt nakedness from one 
bough, dainty bits of suet take the place of gaudy-coloured 
balls, little tins of seed and nuts serve for sweetmeats, while 
pieces of meat or slices of plum-pudding form a variety for 
those who do not care for toys. From the top of the verandah 
on each side of the tree, a miniature Venetian bronze water- 
carrier hangs—suspended by a single string—full of hemp- 
seed, and on these the titmice perform startling acrobatic 
feats a thousand times a day. The water-carriers sway to and 
fro as the breeze catches them, and the whole forms a study in 
titmice, illustrated from Nature’s wonder-book, which would 
satisfy the most ardent Selbornian and fill pages in “ Nature’s 
Notes.” All the surrounding shrubs seem alive with tits, for 
the news of the feast has spread to the neighbouring woods; 
and though at first the birds had to learn how to crack 
the seed, the lesson was an easy one, and hunger a quick 
teacher. The ox-eye, or great-titmouse—called also the 
saw-sharpener — by virtue of its size —like John, Duke 
of Burgoyne—rules the roast. Sometimes three of the same 
species land on the edge of the bucket at once, and 
cling with outstretched wings and open beaks, hissing at 
one another as it spins round and round, all three want- 
ing to make a dive for seed at the same time; then 
two turn giddy and fly away, and while number three 
is trying to steady himself, a little blue-cap pops down 
and carries off a prize. There is no need of the poet’s ques- 
tion :— 
“ Where is he, that giddy sprite, 
Blue-cap with his colours light ?” 
For he is here, there, and everywhere, little pugnacious bird, 
in and out between the big tits, and if kept waiting for a 
moment, he performs an acrobatic feat, and clings head down- 
wards on to the string, then lets himself fall with a run (as 
the naughty boys do on the banisters) when his turn comes. 
Well does Wordsworth call him :— 
“ Lithest, gaudiest harlequin, 
Prettiest tumbler ever seen,” 
with his crown of bright cobalt-blue and dress of green 
and grey and white. Gilbert White calls him the blue 
tit-mouse or nun, and says he is a greedy bird, and cap 
easily be caught in a snap mouse-trap baited with suet 
but it is better he should be entertained on hemp-seed in 
winter and sunflower-seed in autumn, or allowed to pick holes 
in apples in the ground. Poor little blue-tit, why (as Mr.. 
Knapp says) should he have incurred the anathema of a parish 
for an item to be passed in a churchwarden’s accounts “ for 
seventeen dozen of tom-tits’ heads”? At first the tits could 
hardly balance themselves on the spinning bronze; but soon 
they became adepts at the feat, and have already learnt that 
if they want to stay the wild career of the bucket, they 
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must lodge on the edge with their heads in the opposite 
direction to which it is turning, and the check given by 
4 sudden dive stills the bucket for an instant; then the 
big tit flies down, and, finding a coal-tit ensconced within, 
flies off in a rage, giving a parting kick to the whole 
concern, and frightens the tiny bird into beating a hasty 
retreat, leaving the treasure free for the bigger birds. 
Hewitson is right, the titmice are perfect mountebanks; it 
makes no difference to them in their gambols and antics 
whether their heads or their heels are uppermost. The marsh- 
tit, which after a time is easily distinguisked from the coal-tit 
by the absence of the white patch on the nape of the neck, 
may doubtless be very fond of hopping about osiers and 
willows, and searching for food in swampy ground; but 
Seebohm seems to think he has hardly a right to his name, 
for he is so often found in a garden; and, at any rate, one 
thing is certain, he loves hemp-seed, and is the sweetest, 
prettiest little bird ever seen, not much larger than the 
golden-crested wren. He has to watch his chance, and some- 
times rests on a rose-bush, giving a p‘aintive “chip-chip,” as 
if hurt in his feelings at having to wait so long, full of wonder 
at the blue-tit’s boldness, and awe at the ox-eye’s size. It is 
very pretty to see the tits on a branch hard by, with the seed 
between their feet, tapping and breaking the hard shell; and 
when they are all at work, the shrubbery sounds like a fairy 
forge, with fairy hammers beating on the anvils. Strange to 
say, the coal-tit can break three seeds while the big tit breaks 
but one, and the marsh-tit carries off three at a time in his 
tiny bill to have a private feast on his own behalf, perhaps 
shares it with a prospective mate. 

In a lily-bed in the same garden, the mice were busy 
feasting on the bulbs, so a trap was improvised of an 
earthenware jar sunk in the ground half-full of water, 
and just below the rim a piece of butter was placed. 
There was joy the first morning when the corpse of a 
mouse was discovered, a little brown burglar of bulbs, and 
the success of the trap was extolled. With the second day 
the voice of mourning was heard in the land, for a greedy 
blue-tit, preferring butter to hemp-seed, had ventured in too 
far, and a beautiful nut-hatch shared the same fate. After 
these two verdicts of ‘ Found drowned,” even the lilies 
were sacrificed; and if beyond the Austrian pine and heath- 
bed one lily is missed frum its place and fails to raise a white 
pure head to the blue sky, it is better so than that we should 
have to ask with Wordsworth,— 

“Light of heart and light of limb, 
What is now become of him ? ” 

‘or miss the rapping in the wood and cry of the nut-hatch 
in the garden. Now that the bullfinches are busy at 
work despoiling the snowy mespilus of buds is the time 
for fixing up the bird-boxes; these have been made of 
logs of larch hollowed out about fourteen inches long, 
with all the bark left on them, and a hole cut in the side 
for the birds to enter at. The top is made to take off 
and on, so that the landlord may pay a visit at will to see 
how his tenants are progressing. These boxes are nailed to 
trees in warm cosy corners, where they may look as much like 
the trunk as possible, little ready-made homes for tits, 
sparrows, and nut-hatches; and underneath the verandah is 
fastened one of the old-fashioned terra-cotta nests, shaped 
like a bottle, which in olden times were fashioned under the 
eaves of houses to tempt “good-luck” birds to come and 
breed, and so bring happiness to the homestead. Round the 
‘Christmas-tree the ouzel, with tawny bill, chases its mate; 
timid starlings come hobbling up to feed ; sparrows, of course, 
with the hedge accentor ; chaffinches, green linnets, thrushes, 
and robins join the merry throng; but only the tits are acro- 
bats, and enjoy the venetian-bronze buckets to themselves. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


WITCHCRAFT IN A SOMERSETSHIRE VILLAGE. 


i THINK it muy be interesting to some of your readers to 
hear about the witchcraft of a Somersetshire village at the 
present time. The village is a small one, under two hundred 
inhabitants ; it is on the edge of a mining district, two miles 
from a railway, and ten from Bristol. So it is by no means 
an isolated place forgotten by, and forgetting, the world. 
Last month I was painting a portrait of the oldest in- 











habitant, as she expressed it, “ born and bred in the parish.” 
In the course of a sitting she told me the following s‘ory, 
which she would not say positively she believed; and I don’t 
think she did believe it, but she trusted the person who told 
her, and so simply gave it as a report of facts as to which she 
could offer no explanation. Directly my sitter had left my 
studio, I wrote the story down in her own words, which I now 
give :— 

“Old John, that do live out to Knowle Hill, have a-told I 
his vaether, George, had a sister, an’ when she wer’ young @ 
man what a-lived next door come a-courten of she. But she 
wouldn’t have none on him. But she were took bad, an’ had a 
ravennen appetite, an’ did use to eat a whole loaf at once. Zoo 
her brother thought she wer’ overlooked; an’ he went down to 
Somerton, where a man did bide who wer’ a real witch, and zo 
zoon as George got to un. he did zay, ‘I do knaw what thee bist 
a-cwome var; thy zister be overlooked by the neighbour as do 
live next door. I’ll teil ’ee what to do, an’ ’twont cost thee no 
mwore than a penny.’ Zoo ber told un to goo whoam an’ goo to 
the blacksmith an’ get a new niil, an’ not to let thick nail out 
of hers hand till her’d a-zeed un make a track, then her were to 
take an’ nail down the track. Zoo George did as her wer’ twold, 
an’ when her zeed the man make a track, her took the nvil in one 
hand an’ the hammer in t’other, an’ a-nailed down the track. 
And the man did goo limping vrom that time, and George’s 
sister she got well. Zome time arter that, the man wer’ took 
very bad, an’ George’s wife did work vor a leiidy, an’ she twold 
her missus he wer’ ill. Zoo her missus gied her a rhabbut to 
teiike to the man, but when she got to his house some men 
outzide the door twold her he wer’ dead. Then she did offer 
to goo an’ help Jay un out, and wash un, because she wanted to 
look wether or no there wer’ anything wi’ his voot. Z» she went 
and helped lay un out, an’ zhure enough there wer’ a place right 
under his voot, as if zo be a nail had been hammered into un. 
An’ this John her son twold I as it were certain true.” 


This story dates from some time back. I will now give an 
instance of last autumn. The wives of the labourers living 
in two adjoining cottages in the village were not on friendly 
terms. The younger woman, who had been brought up in a 
large mining village some five miles off, where she had been 
in service before her marriage, thought herself overlooked. 
Why, I was not able to discover. So she went to consult a 
planet-ruler (the name now given to white witches) in Bristol. 
The expert gave an “ opinion,’—which in any other profession 
would have been considered vague. It was to the effect that 
the overlooked woman was to go home and look out of her 
house, and she would then see the witch go up the road. 
Whether this stayed the bewitching, or satisfied the woman, 
I do not know, for it does not do to inquire of the younger 
people; they are greatly afraid of being laughed at, and are 
ashamed of their belief,—the only hopeful sign about them in 
this respect. It seems strange that the astrologers should 
live in towns like Bristol, and not on the “blasted heaths ” 
on the top of Mendip; but such is the fact, as may be proved 
by the Saturday editions of one of the local papers, where 
advertisements of planet-rulers are sometimes to be seen. 

Of course, the usual belief in the efficacy of nightshade 
planted to keep off witches is held. And some years ago, the 
squire of the parish waged a doubtful war with his gardener 
on the subject. The squire objected to his gooseberry-bushes, 
of which his children had the run, being protected by this 
deadly berry. The offending plant was uprooted, but only to 
be set again. The witch is sometimes spoken of as the 
“enemye,” and many are the tales I have heen told by one 
old woman, as to the doings of her ‘“ enemye” next door. 
However, she had a protector in her cat, who came and told 
her when the witch was at hand, and who it was who had 
blasted the potatoes or prevented her fowls from laying. I 
remember, a few years ago, the squire got a letter from an 
old woman in the village mysteriously worded. It said that 
he must come and see her; she could not come to him for the 
“enemyes” were watching, and she had something to tell 
him, and what it was would also explain how “ young Mr. C. 
met with his death.” Mr. C. had accidentally fallen into a 
well and been drowned a short time before. The squire 
thought he might be going to hear the revelation of a 
murder, but it was only her desire that he should do 
something to protect her from the next-door neighbour. 
This neighbour was a widow living alone, who had the re- 
putation of being a witch,—certainly no one ever looked 
the part better. She was old and grey-haired, with remark- 
ably bright, sparkling eyes, and a face not only powerful, but 
strikingly handsome in its regular features, although wrinkled 
and brown. Her carriage was erect; she always wore a shawl 
and sun-bonnet, and grasped in one hand an umbrella, and in 
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the other a basket. She was clever and well spoken, and no 
doubt felt a sort of power from her position. The complaint 
of her neighbour was that when her sons came back at night 
from the public-house in the next village they were quite 
sober till they came under the influence of the witch. She 
said she was watching at her door for her sons one night» 
when the witch also came out and watched; directly the sons 
came in sight of the witch, they lost control of body and 
mind, and, in fact, behaved like drunken men. Sometimes, to 
such an extent were they “overlooked,” that one of them would 
hold conv-rsation with demons at the bottom of the well, and 
try to accept the invitation to “come down,’—a proposal 
not carried out on account of a secure cover placed there by 
his mother, also by the exorcism of a Bible put under the 
bewitched man’s pillow. The old woman wanted the squire 
to exercise his powers as a Magistrate somehow to restrain 
this witch and her familiar, a chicken which ran about and 
*peeped” at her. The Magistrate was evidently a last 
resource, as she said she had consulted an itinerant planet- 
ruler, to whom she had given all the money she had. This 
man shrewdly said that the best way to remove the spell was 
for the sons tv leave off drinking beer,—advice, I fear, not 
more heeded than that of many regular temperance advocates. 
Of the many stories I have come across, the following is 
perhaps one of the most interesting and complete, containing, 
as it does, a regular incantation :—An old woman in the village 
had rheumatism, also, I think, her pig was ill, and so pre- 
sumably “overlooked.” Her son called in a planet-ruler who 
happened to be in the neighbourhood. This man went to the 
cottage, and prepared for action. A sheep’s heart was stuck 
fall of pins and roasted before the fire. While this was being 
done, the assembled people chanted the following incanta- 
tion :— 
“Tt is not this heart I mean to burn, 

But the person’s heart I wish to turn, 

Wishing them neither rest nor peace 

Till they are dead and gone.” 
At intervals, in response to the request of, “ Put a little more 
salt on the fire, George,” the son of the old woman bewitched 
sprinkled the fire, thus adding a ghastly yellow light to 
the general effect. After this had gone on far into the night, 
the usual “black cat” jumped out from somewhere, and 
was pronounced to be the fiend which had been exorcised. 

The planet-ruler was a sharp fellow, and took his payment 

in kind—a Sunday coat—giving in exchange some worthless 
article, so that when he was prosecuted for obtaining money 
under false pretences, he was acquitted on the technical 
ground that the coat was given only in exchange for, I think, 
a model of a ship. It was the squire who committed him; 
his oath as a Magistrate required him to banish witchcraft, 
though the original meaning of the words implied a belief in 
it as “ black art,” and not as ‘obtaining money under false 
pretences.” The people concerned in this last story are still 
alive, and, I regret to say, some of them still believe in these 
degrading superstitions. What is specially sad is that not 
only the old people, but also the young ones who have been 
to a Board-school, still hold to these wretched legacies of 
unnumbered generations. I fear if a company of strolling 
players were to act Macbeth in the village school-room, a large 
number of the audience would look upon the witches in it as 
anything but symbolical. H. 8. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE NEW OXFORD. 
[To THe Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—In an article in this month’s Fortnightly, entitled 
“Oxford Revisited,” Professor Goldwin Smith expresses a 
not unnatural exultation in the results of the movement for the 
abolition of tests and other restrictions, in which he took a pro- 
minent part some years ago. The survey which he made on the 
occasion of his late visit seems to have caused him nearly un- 
alloyed satisfaction. This, in a man of so keen an intellect— 
so fine a taste—is a little surprising. Can he seriously think 
that either in respect of learning or character the Fellows of 
to-day are an improvement on what they were forty years ago ? 
Does he expect more from the present Heads of Houses than 
from the old Hebdomadal Board? Nay, let him look to his 
own college and mine; can he say that, in the brilliancy of 
those who have succeeded them, the Fellows of our day, Arthur 











Stanley, Donkin, and even the good Shadforth are outdone, 
eclipsed, andforgotten? My brother said in 1865 that Oxford 
had given herself prodigally to sides and heroes not his, “only 
never to the Philistines.” That boast is hers no longer, 
She has given herself body and soul to the Philistines; she 
has renounced all that is devoted and austere; she is ney. 
vously sensitive to opinion. As Mr. Goldwin Smith himself 
says (p. 158): “ Oxford dreads unpopularity, and the impnta- 
tion of being behind the age.” The idealism which her very 
stones seemed once to breathe is gone. She has taken to 
“University Extension,” which means the beating out of a 
small quantity of learning, much too small to begin with, 
into a thin film which will cover a multitude of persons of 
both sexes scattered about England, and make sufficient show 
to justify the conferring of the required number of dis. 
tinctions, classes, prizes, degrees, and so forth. She loved 
nothing strongly enough to keep her from this fall. If she 
had loved learning, she would have reorganised herself on 
some German model, and restored the Faculties. If she had 
loved Catholicism, half of her Masters would have followed 
Newman’s example. If she had loved the old Protestant 
orthodoxy, religion would not have fallen into the contempt 
within her in which it now lies. She preferred, on the 
whole, to cling to the loaves and fishes, redistributing them 
democratically, and let the rest slide. How long she will 
be able to enjoy what she has kept, no one can say, 
But that a man of real intellectual eminence can exult 
in his own share in bringing about the present state of 
things is strange and sad. Mr. Goldwin Smith remembers 
the men who made Oxford illustrious from thirty to fifty years 
ago; the good Keble, the incomparable Newman, the sternly 
virtuous and laborious Pusey, the admirable Liddon, and that 
dear blue-eyed aristocrat whom we all loved, even in the midst 
of his escapades, Arthur Stanley. They are gone, and their 


‘places, as he well knows, are not filled up, nor likely to be 


filled up. Instead thereof, more and more Dissenters and 
Socinians will crowd into the University; and as now, in the 
chapel of Mansfield College, a Nonconformist institution, not 
far from Keble College, one may see statues of St. Augustine 
and St. Thomas Aquinas side by side with those of Calvin. 
and Wycliffe; so in the near future, when the strong-minded 
ladies have established their college in Oxford, we may expect 
to see in its chapel busts of St. Teresa and St. Margaret of 
Scotland alternating with figures of George Eliot and Georges 
Sand. 

It is true that for all these changes, it is not so much 
Oxford itself, as the ever-rising tide of ignorant democracy,, 
that is responsible. But whoever may be in fault, the result 
is the same; and what I marvel at and protest against is the 
disposition to glorify the moral laxity and indifference to 
truth that have produced a state of things which the Univer- 
sity may find, in the course of a few years, pregnant with 
disintegration and decay.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Dublin, February. T. ARNOLD. 





FRANCE AND IRELAND. 

[To tHe Epiror oF THE “Spectator.” } 
Srr,—Yesterday, from a terrace planted among the red 
porphyry rocks of the Esterel mountains, overlooking a 
broad expanse of blue Mediterranean, I observed a huge 
ironclad, with (I think) three turrets, steaming eastwards. 
It chanced that a kind of ancient French mariner was at 
hand. Never before have I beheld such a hooked nose 
belonging to a Frenchman,—it would have done honour to 
a Napier. The mariner—who must, I think, have been a 
retired sea-captain—was also distinguished from the majority 
of his countrymen by speaking excellent English. He in- 
formed me that the sea-monster we were contemplating was 
‘ Le Hoche,’ armed with cannon of the heaviest calibre used in 
the French Navy, and that she was on her way to Greece. (It 
is a curious coincidence that the Russian Fleet is now in 
Greek waters.) “The vessel,” continued my informant, “ is 
called after General Hoche, who commanded the French 
expeditionary corps intended to effect a landing in Bantry 
Bay at the end of the last century. I know Bantry Bay 
myself; I was there thirty years ago, when the Irish were in 
fermentation against England. An Irishman at Bantry, 
when he found I was a Frenchman, said to me, ‘Since 
General Hoche consecrated this Bay by the presence of a 
French force, I hold that the English have lost the right to 
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take even a fish out of its waters.’” This incident seems to 
me sufficiently curious to communicate to the Spectator.—I 
am, Sir, &e., W. H. Hatt. 


Le Maquis, St. Raphaél (Var), France, February 13th. 


DE MORTUIS. 
[To tHe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ | 

Si1zr,—A question of deep interest is touched upon in your 
correspondent’s interesting letter from Luxor in the Spectator 
of February 10th. Whence comes our right to play havoc 
with the Egyptian dead? “to tear open the cerements piously 
wound about the revered corpse four thousand years ago, and 
expose in glass cases the blackened, naked carcases of Kings 
and Princesses,”—nay, more than this, to insult the abiding 
mystery of death itself? It is true that the ritual of the 
ancient Egyptians is obsolete; it may be that the imagery 
with which they clothed the idea of death and futurity seems 
to us grotesque—the cynocephalous ape officiating at the 
scales to weigh the soul; the symbolic door through which 
the Soul and Ka should find ingress and egress from the 
tomb—but may it not be in seeming oniy that our imagery is 
less grotesque than theirs? We hold death sacred with our 
co-religionists; does its sacredness depend upon creed and 
imagery? and does the lapse of centuries alter the conditions ? 
These and all future times are immeasurably indebted to the 
Egyptologists for the historic knowledge they have gleaned 
or unravelled in the tombs; but who is benefited by the 
snatching of the poor inhabitants to be exhibited in glass 
cases at sixpence, or nothing, a head? Out of his last home, 
we know, Imperial Cxsar dead and turned to clay, might 
have been of some slight use,—but as for these? Are any of 
us more benefited by the desecration of their remains than 
the two little vulgar boys who, a few days ago in the British 
Museum, asked me, “ Please, sir, where are the dummies ? ”— 
Tam, Sir, &e., Se R.1. P. 





MELOZZO DA FORLI. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SpEcTATOR,”’] 

Srr,—I am much obliged by the references which Mr. Cornish 
has been so good as toafford in the Spectator of February 
10th. Lhad quite forgotten the two (bright) pictures at the 
National Gallery (“ Rhetoric”? and “ Music” ?) which on 
their frames and also in Sir F. W. Burton’s catalogue are 
only ascribed to Melozzo. They are entirely dissimilar in 
character from No. 161 at the “ Old Masters,” the two figures 
in each of the two being in close proximity. Their measure- 
ment is given at 5ft. ldin. in height, by 3ft. 43 in. in 
width, while that at Burlington House is 51in. by 83 in., so 
that it is difficult to follow the note quoted from Morelli as 
to the shape differing from the “rest of the set,” &c. The 
strange criticism of “D.S. M.,” in connection with “the music 
of spaces,” would seem all the more to call for elucidation.— 
1 am, Sir, &c., ©. R. 





THE BALLAD-POETRY OF SOUTHERN SPAIN. 
{To tHE EpIToR oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—At the end of your article in the Spectator of February 
3rd you quote ‘the words of a forgotten poet.” Allow me to 
remind you that this “forgotten poet” is the Rev. Charles 
Wolfe, author of the well-known “Ode on the Burial of Sir 
John Moore.” As you have not given the verse correctly, 
allow me to send you the exact words, which I copy from the 
poem now before me, called “ A Spanish Song ”—it is the last 


verse :— 
«“ Remember, remember Barossa— 
Remember Napoleon’s chain— 
Remember your own Saragossa, 
And strike for the cause of Spain— 
Remember your own Saragossa, 
And onward, onward for Spain!” 


The whole poem is well worth reading, and may be found in 
“The Memoir of Charies Wolfe,” written by his friend, the 
late Rev. John A. Russell, Archdeacon of Clogher.—I am, 
Sir, &c., DS Ad. 





FLYING LIZARDS. 


[To THe EpiTor oF THE “SprcTaToR.’’] 
Str,—An article in the Spectator of February 10th on 
“Diving Birds at the Zoo,” alludes to the “ extinct flying 
lizards.” It might interest the writer to know that there is 
still a small flying lizard to be found on the South-western 





coast of India, of which I am sure specimens could easily be 
procured for the Zoo through some of the officials in India. 
I had some stuffed specimens, but gave them away years ago 
to a distinguished naturalist.—I am, Sir, &., 
EK. M. Maeratu. 
22 Sheen Park, Richmond, February 12th. 








POETRY. 


BEACON HILL. 
Tuey chanted vespers ‘neath a nave 
Of Norman arches grand and grave, 
And the deep tones of stately song 
Surged, like a wave, the aisles along, 
And prayers flowed forth, the prayers sublime 
That soothed the saints of olden time; 
And reverence on the people fell 
With every soul-tuned syllable ; 
And splendours from the West the while 
Swam round the imperishable pile, 
Clothed sombre tower and sacred sward, 
As with the glory of the Lord ; 
And eve’s loud birds, with silvery din, 
Answered the rolling psalm within. 





"T'was long ago; the minster hoar 

Still shakes with song from roof to floor, 
In spring-tide, on the forest hill, 

Unfurls the deathless bracken still; 

But some are deaf in death who heard 
The vesper bell, the nightly bird, 

Who climbed with us the woodland height, 
That woos the breeze, and hails the light, 
The vanished forms we trust to see 

In some eternal country free. 

A blind dream, says the seeming-sage 
Suggestion of a cynic age, 

They breathe no more, their sands are run, 
Felt immortality unwon, 

They live but now in pure deeds done, 


Yet once again my journey lay 

One morning, on an April day 

Of glittering rain and softened fire, 
Thro’ that green placid midland shire ; 

I gazed from Beacon’s craggy side 

O’er Charnwood’s uplands wild and wide, 
Beaumanoir’s oaks gleamed fresh and fair 
In the moist lights of limpid air, 

A lurking plenty filled the plain 

Of peopled pastures, sprouting grain, 
Where thro’ the willowy meadows went 
The meek Soar to the kingly Trent; 

On the far verge of that vast view 

Rose the lone rock in the dim blue, 
Whence the sad Stuart’s standard flew, 
And wavering ran a pale dark streak,— 
The ranges of the misty Peak. 


Was all that charm of sky and land 

But double of the vision bland 

That mocks parched lips on desert sand ? 

In this maimed life breathe love, power, bliss, 
Why not in new worlds, after this ? 

Are faith’s most golden moments given 

That hope should be from mortals riven ? 


Shame on the craven voice that said 
No kindlier fate befalls the dead! 
JOSEPH TRUMAN. 








ART. 


—=<———— 


THE DIRECTORSHIP. OF THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 
Mr. GLADSTONE will shortly be called upon to appoint a 
successor to Sir Frederick Burton, in the directorship of the 
finest collection of pictures in the world. The task is no easy 
one, because apart altogether from personal claims, there are 
several plausible views as to the qualifications desirable in 
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such a head. It may not be thought, then, out of place, in a 
matter of so much moment, to urge that one of these views 
is the reasonable one, and to express the strong conviction of 
many of those who are conversant with the subject and with 
the qualifications of the candidates, that there is one man 
among them who is pre-eminently fitted for the post. To 
make this plain will be the object of the following article. 


The two candidates whose claims need be considered, are Mr. 
Poynter, the painter and Academician, and Mr. Sidney Colvin‘ 
the Keeper of Prints at the Museum. The general question 
raised by their candidature is that of painter against connois- 
seur, and the view to be propounded is that, other things being 
equal, a connoisseur is what is wanted. Now it may appear at 
first sight reasonable to suppose that a painter will make the 
best director of a public gallery, because of his first-hand 
and practical knowledge of painting. It was under this 
very natural supposition, that appointments used to be 
made to those posts, and in the case of the National 
Gallery a succession of painters has held the office. The 
last of these, Sir Frederick Burton, has gone far to 
prove that a man may make an excellent director in spite 
of his having begun as a painter, for his strength of 
character and shrewdness have served the country better 
perhaps than a finer and more adventurous taste would 
have done. He has been a safe head, and has steadily bought 
pictures that were certainly of interest, and that filled up 
gaps in the collection. But the experience of Europe, on the 
whole, has outgrown the painter-directors. The reason is 
not far to seek. The study of the older schools of painting 
has become in recent times a branch of archeology pursued 
like other branches of archxology by specialists, who have 
the time and the patience to acquire a vast deal of exact 
knowledge. This exact knowledge, founded on a study of the 
public and private collections of Europe, on the comparison 
of drawings with pictures, coupled with the evidence of docu- 
ments, and dealing with the derivation, the likeness, the 
difference of masters and schools, the number of authentic 
pictures, the number and kind of copies and forgeries in 
existence, has been growing yearly. The extension of public 
galleries, ease of travel, and comparison by means of photo- 
graphs, have all made this growth the more rapid, and exact 
connoisseurship has become possible to an extent hardly yet 
appreciated in England. The office of director has become more 
arduous and strenuous in this competition of experts, and the 
old-fashioned painter-director is out of date. The adept in 
the study has a knowledge of the pictures ascertained to be 
by the Masters and still in private hands, and he is ready 
with his knowledge, should they come upon the market. Or, 
should a new picture appear, discovered in an overlooked 
quarter, or disinterred from beneath an over-painting, he is 
ready with his trained eye and his knowledge of the various 
tests and points of evidence that bear upon the case to say 
what the picture is. 

An objection will occur at this point. Your connoisseur, it 
will be said, can tell, with some approach to certainty, what 
the picture is, who it is by, and so forth. But can he tell 
whether it isa good picture? After all, the object is to have 
fine pictures, not to be certain that a tenth-rate picture is by 
a tenth-rate man. The answer is, that with regard to the 
older schools, the question hardly arises; because wxsthetic 
criticism, that is to say, the cumulative opinions of painters 
of all schools, has by now determined within narrow limits of 
variation the places of the Masters. The connoisseur who 
does not feel for himself can go by the authority that is re- 
flected evenin general consent. He does not need to determine 
these questions, and is unlikely to buy the follower when he 
might secure the Master. The point is, that he knows the 
Master when he sees him, and knows the follower, and is in- 
terested in both. No one would dream now of proposing a 
modern sculptor as head of a museum of ancient sculpture. 
The museum of painting also requires an archeologist. 

A gallery, then, as far as regards the older schools, may 
safely be treated as a museum, and managed by a man who 
knows what the painting is that is offered to him, can judge 
its historical importance, is aware of its xsthetic value, and 
knows its market value,—a knowledge necessary, though 
secondary. How does the painter stand who is put in 
such a position? By the fact of his being a painter he 
is unlikely to have had either the time or the temper 
to make himself master of all this exact knowledge. His 








sympathies as a painter must be so deeply engaged for one 
school as to leave him indifferent towards others. If it is 
Florentine art he admires, Venetian will find him colder and 
less exact in his observation, Spanish and Dutch will be stil] 
further removed from his sympathy and his study. And 
even in the painters he admires he will rather look for and 
take away what he wants than attempt coldly to formulate 
exactly what they did. It is not, in a word, to be expected of 
him that he should allow a detached observation to play over 
the whole field of painting, with the scientific interest of de. 
termining the elements of antipathetic schools. He will beat 
the mercy of dealers who bring him forgeries of his favourite 
masters, and must negiect or buy ignorantly outside of hig 
taste. Even if he has the makings of a connoisseur in him, 
it is a profession he has to learn. 

The question, it will be observed, of Mr. Poynter’s merits 
as a painter, has not entered into the argument. Suppose 
him ten times the painter tkat he is, he would be the more 
effectually disqualified as against the connoisseur who has 
spent his life in the study of art; and it is presumably as an 
eminent painter that Mr. Poynter is put forward. But the 
direction of Mr. Poynter’s interests as a painter does become 
important when we consider another side of the question. 
The National Gallery, it has been contended, may, so far as the 
older schools are concerned, be safely treated as a museum, 
demanding from its director rather wide and exact knowledge 
than taste. If we cannot have both knowledge and taste, let 
us have knowledge. But as we approach modern times, and 
consider the schools that are fast ripening for consideration, the 
need of taste becomes greater, and of a mind in some sympathy 
with modern art. The National Gallery has been wisely con- 
fined in its purchases to schools of well-established reputation, 
and except in a few instances like the Vernon gift, has been 
shy of the too-generous donor of modern work. But as time 
goes on, new schools become old, and already, besides our own 
Preraphaelites, the great school of the French and Dutch 
Romanticists defines itself in the perspective of the century 
with a claim for inclusion. At present we have admitted of 
the Preraphaelites, Russetti and Madox Brown; the names of 
Millais, Watts, and Burne-Jones are safe to be added in time. 
But on the other side we stop dead with Constable, and 
his already canonised successors, Corot, Millet, Rousseau, 
Daubigny, followed by many another undoubted master, 
French and Dutch, like Monticelli and Matthew Maris,* are 
unincluded. The Impressionists may wait yet awhile, but 
some other great names, like those of Courbet, Manet, 
Whistler, and Degas, have also detached themselves and 
demand consideration. 

This is the new claim which the new director will have to 
face. Now, if Mr. Poynter’s being a painter makes it unlikely 
that he has the semi-scientific attainments necessary for the 
former task, the character of his work as a painter renders it 
unlikely that heis fittedfor the new. It isno discredit neces- 
sarily to a painter that his back should be definitely turned 
on modern painting; but it makes it unlikely that his mind 
is elastic enough to appreciate its claims on the consideration 
of others. And here comes in afresh objection. Mr. Poynter 
is not only a painter, but an Academician. Now, among 
modern developments, it is the Academy that seriously 
threatens the National Gallery. One does not wish to 
suggest that Mr. Poynter would allow a personal bias to 
affect his judgment, but the probability is that it is 
English academicism in modern painting that he admires; 
his own work is academic, and its quiet and harmless 
academicism leads by easy stages to very barbarous develop- 
ments. Under Sir Frederick Burton the nation escaped the 
full impact of the too-generous donor of such academical 
crudities. Is it certain that Mr. Poynter would be so firm 
with a Mr. Tate ? 

Mr. Colvin, on the other hand, has devoted himself to a 
wide and exact study of the field of art. He combines with 
the knowledge of the connoisseur an unusual amount and 
catholicity of taste. He has not had the painter’s occupation 
and preoccupation to prevent and distract his study, but 
has trained himself to the habit of discrimination. If he 
is not absolutely in the first ranks of the connoisseur, he has 
the confidence and friendship of the leading men in his pro- 
fession, and on doubtful points knows where to look for 

* Several works by this rarely seen master, as well as excellent examples of the 
whole school, are now to be seen in a loan exhibition at Van Wissvlingh s, in 
B. ook Street. 
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expert advice. He has also that knowledge of the dealers 
without being himself one, and of foreign languages, 
which would be a necessary part of the equipment for his 
duties, and the diplomatic address which is also so desirable. 
He has, moreover, and this ought to determine the matter, 
proved his efficiency already in two similar posts, at Cambridge 
and in the Print-Room. His enlightenment and tact have done 
various services to the national collection at the Museum, the 
latest of which was his securing a long loan of the famous 
Malcolm collection of drawings. The best of these are about 
to follow the admirable exhibition of drawings lately on view 
in the White Building, among which the names of great 
moderns like Watteau and Ingres figured along with older 
masters. Mr. Colvin, then, has proved in the public service 
both his knowledge of ancient and his taste for modern art, 
—a rare combination, and rarer still in conjunction with 
administrative faculty and personal distinction. To all nearly 
interested in the future of a great national institution, he must 
appear the right successor to Sir Frederick Burton’s trust. 
D.S. M. 








BOOKS. 


HENRY OF NAVARRE.* 

On February 27th, 1594, in the Cathedral of Chartres, Henry 
of Navarre was solemnly crowned King of France. It is 
impossible even now to say what might have been the 
probable result of further delays in making the “perilous 
leap,’—of hearing instruction, and with important reserva- 
tions, submitting himself and his country to the discipline of 
Rome,—of July, 1593. Ever since the death of Henry III. in 
1589, he had been playing an uphill game in his own country 
and in European politics. With his personal gifts, he might 
have fought himself into something like the position of his 
good cousin of England, who had again raised the nation into 
the position of a first-class power. But his enemies were too 
many, the French and Navarrese Kingdoms were exhausted, 
and all popular pretext for religious warfare was removed by 
the conformity of the King. It was a sacrifice of such con- 
victions as he had which some men might not have made, but 
not one at which the “ small heart” of Henry quailed in view 
of the immense advantages to be gained by the great head, 
that felt itself able to reorganise France, and perhaps 
Europe. As to conversion, the Pope never believed in it, 
nor did Henry affect its existence. The Holy See was 
obliged to concede that the quondam heretic did not 
need temporal rehabilitation, and that, only so far as 
possible, the settlement of the Council of Trent was to be 
enforced on the nation. The same mistake was not to be 
made about France as in the case of England. Henry also 
stipulated for much of his personal liberty, and refused to 
sign any but a general confession of adherence. But Rome 
no longer accounted him officially unworthy of the Chrism of 
Charles the Great (or at least of one as like that as monks 
could produce), and Henry was able in four years’ time to give 
the minority the protection of the Edict of Nantes. 

The “conversion” of Henry IV. was entirely a matter of 
circumstance, not an indication of a changed creed. In 
nothing need we less look for his personal depth of character. 
The motto he adopted, A ceur vaillant rien @impossible, was 
with him fairly translated into “ All’s fair in love and war.” 
Into love and war he put all his heart, or his energy, but both 
love and war crowned their successes with religious accommo- 
datingness; that is, in this case, with his desire to please and 
glorify Gabrielle d’Estrées, and to reign over a nation in 
which he had played every part likely to make him desire 
peace for it and power for himself. It is impossible to take 
seriously into account motives which four wise heads, those of 
the Pope, Elizabeth of England, Henry himself, and, with 
no disrespect to them, Henry’s admirable professional fool 
Chicot—never contemplated as at all worth thinking about. 
Henry had had the fullest opportunities for observing the 
defective professions and the many varieties of hypocrisies of 
adherents of the different parties. Morally, they were alike 
corrupt. The Huguenots were, externally, duiler than the Medi- 
cian or Guise followers, that was all, taken at the worst; but 
where, with the best on both sides, the true spirit of Christian 
discipline and love was kept alive, by Jesuit or by Huguenot, 





* Henry of Navarre and the Huguenots in France. By P. F. Willert, M.A. New 
York and London: G, P. Putnam’s Sons, 1893, 








Henry might not understand,—that was impossible to his 
nature. It was not wholly animal, however. Just as itis pointed 
out that his devotion to the more remarkable women who 
successively—and occasionally simultaneously—ruled his life 
seemed to show that he might have made a good husband toa 
good woman, so alsoit is possible that his attention to preachers, 
and his love of brief religious readings in times of sore need, 
would indicate that he might have been a fairly devout 
layman in a parified communion with little organisation. 
or ritual. But his first wife was Marguerite of Valois, 
and the Gallican branch of the Church in the sixteenth 
century was very much like her,—with some charms for 
which he did not care, and with vices which were not 
only discreditable to her, but inconvenient to him. It 
is impossible therefore to follow the example of some 
writers and to discuss Henry as a religious man. He was 
primarily a Soldier and a King, but it is interesting in every 
way to dwell upon European history before and after he con- 
formed as a Churchman, and to trace the influence of his 
character and position upon the making of the modern 
European nations and the evolution of the new divisions of 
the Western Church. 

In this volume of the “ Heroes of the Nation” series, Mr. 
Willert gives us a most painstaking study of the course of 
events and of the main currents of politics in the sixteenth 
century. He contrives also to recall what is scarcely suited. 
for the purposes of his series, but is essential for those who 
would form any judgment on the period. He has put a great 
deal into his space, and in contrasting it with almost the only 
other English work on the subject, Miss Freer’s work of some 
thirty years previously, we can see that there is a distinct 
gain in the modern method of historical monograph. But, in 
detail, the introductory chapters especially are more dull and 
heavy than they need be. In one word, the study is not 
masterly,—and masterly should be all studies of Men’s Masters, 
of whom Henry IV. was one. 


It is somewhat ungracious to regret that a writer has not 
sufficient genius to be interesting as well as accurate, and yet 
there is some disappointment in taking up a volume which 
might have given a far more vivid impression of a most 
striking personality. We never lose sight of dates and 
records in that to which those most indispensable adjuncts 
should minister,—a reader’s translation into the times thereby 
fixed and the facts thus proved. Many striking incidents are 
to be found in the book. The complex character is duly 
summed up. But we never feel as if we were eye-witnesses of 
the scenes which it needs no exaggeration to portray, or can 
penetrate into the strong character which overcame every 
obstacle, and acted like that of a hero of romance in all striking 
situations. Mr. Willert is a lecturer rather than a littérateur. 
If we can forgive this, then his judgments will seem judicious 
utterances, well backed up by reasonable proofs, and the 
heavy mannerisms of the first portion of the work are much 
reduced in number when he nears the conclusion of his study. 
If his book is to be the standard monograph for the publie, 
in the next edition he might rewrite the first part. 


Mr. Willert concludes with words which show him to be- 
aware of the danger which he has not quite escaped :— 

“We must beware lest in the endeavour to enumerate and to 
balance the failings and frailties, the merits and virtues of such 
a man, we lose all appreciation of him as a whole, and so form a 
judgment less just than that embodied in the traditional view of 
hischaracter. There was that about him which, whatever he did, 
prevented him from appearing mean or hateful...... There 
have been many better men than Henry 1V.—greater statesmen, 
more consummate generals—but few have appeared on the stage 
of history better equipped for their allotted part.” 

Mr. Willert further compares the lives of great men to Greek 
tragedies; but “the life of Henry of Bourbon may rather 
be likened to an Elizabethan drama, interspersed with incon- 
gruities, with scenes of comedy and even of low buffoonery, 
but perhaps for that very reason touching more nearly our 
human sympathies.” It is a character, indeed, worth study in 
many ways; but one of the most possible of its aspects within 
our limits, both of space and of subject, is that gift which made 
him and makes any such man, a hero of the nation,—the im- 
possibility of being weighed down. He had power to impress 
himself on others at his own valuation, no matter what might be 
the practical circumstances, or the moral accusations against 
him. As Mr. Willert quotes:—‘‘ He was not, he boasted, one 
of those princes who had not sufficient virtue to be relieved 
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from the necessity of concealing their faults.” Like all 
popular characters, he used his openness as an effective means 
of concealment ; and as a study in human character, one most 
interesting point to notice, in estimating his ability, is that 
the means by which such men deceive and lead their fellows is 
their mere rapidity of movement. The born King of this kind 
knows that at any moment he is capable of a surprise move 
—he has only to. move at a pace at which the ordinary man 
does not move—and that he will have power to execute it 
before slower wits have divined his plan. It will not always 
be a wise one—and he must be rash, he must sacrifice friends 
without scruple—but none will have found out the weakness 
of the attacking force until it has done its work. It is thus 
that such men gain their ends, in public or private, when not 
trammelled by legal forms or conventional situations. But 
it is absolutely necessary for them to have about them those 
on whom they can rely to the death at a moment’s notice. 
They therefore habitually employ many arts of courtship, 
whilst apparently they themselves feel nothing of affection. 
By no means the least amusing aspect of a very serious 
subject is the diplomatic history of the complex negotiations 
between Henry and Elizabeth of England,—each so abso- 
lutely able to see through the other, but recognising each 
others’ powers and unique abilities in difficult situations. 
Nor was it merely a coincidence that both of them, by their 
own warrants, practically gave a most intimate friend to the 
scaffold. Henry had a sense of humour, always lacking in 
Elizabeth where she herself was concerned; he could take 
any rebuke, whilst she was in an instant offended. But both 
had powers of reorganising a nation in a time of chaos. 
What Elizabeth had done, Henry began to do. Moreover, 
both were greatly assisted in their task of making all parties 
conform to their compromises by the fact that they them- 
selves were the last to feel one of the strongest influences 
which divided their nations,—religious zeal. The reduction 
of political grievances, the reconstruction of national institu- 
tions, the perpetual playing-off of diplomatic interests, could 
never in those days have been accomplished by zealots; 
neither Henry nor Elizabeth were at all religious, and further, 
they both had had the advantage of knowing what men and 
women were like to those whose chances of a throne simply 
made life not only more difficult, but more dangerous. Henry, 
as a lover, as a writer, as a friend, as a General, has been often 
studied; but we doubt whether any one has developed for its 
human interest the personality of Elizabeth as a successful 
Queen brought into relation with Henry as a rising King, 
whom she cajoled and scolded, cheated and admired, as it 
seemed to her good, but whose position and relations to 
English interests she thoroughly grasped. On his side he 
used the arts which she knew as arts, and yet appreciated as 
compliments. 

In himself, perhaps, Henry appreciated as well as any the 
men who would not bend to him, and certainly one woman 
acquired her power over him by never treating him with the 
least civility, and plainly informing him that his kingship 
was the only consideration which weighed with her. He 
sympathised gaily with any jest against himself, he valued 
any form of public spirit, and knew how to play on both the 
popular feeling and the instinct of generous natures. It was 
this flexible strength which enabled him to come to the front. 


In some old English churches we see the scallop-shell on 
tombs of soldiers, once heroes to their comrades. There are 
two explanations of this symbol,—that of pilgrimage and that 
of leadership. The following passage occurs in Prince’s 
Worthies of Devon :—“Scallops,” he says, referring to Guil- 
laume’s Display of Heraldry, “ are an emblem of that stead- 
fast amity and constant fidelity that ought to be between 
brethren and companions of one society. For take one of 
those fishes and divide the shells and endeavour to sort 
them, not with hundreds but with millions of the same kind, 
and you shall never match them throughout...... and the 
bearing of the escalope in arms signifies the first bearer of 
such arms to bave been a commander, who by his valour had 
gained the heart of his soldiers, and made a reciprocation of 
truest love between them.” Those by nature entitled to bear 
the scallop-shell badge may do what they will so far as their 
fellows are concerned. They know in their heart of hearts 
that—whatever they be—men will live and die for them. 








MR. ROBERT BRIDGES’ NEW POEMS.* 


In these new Shorter Poems, Mr. Bridges is more than 
ever himself, has more distinctly found his own note, and 
strikes it more firmly and more sustainedly. As of old, 
he is steeped in Nature, and in Nature of the purest and 
most unsophisticated. His descriptions are perhaps more 
elaborate, but they are as delicate, as fine in drawing, and 
tender in colour as ever. His rhythms are as new and nice 
and learned as of old, but less hard; while still there is the 
old “curious” art alike in the choice and combination of 
words. An excellent example of his simpler manner, not the 
most striking, but one whose compass makes it suitable for 
quotation, is the following :— 
“So sweet love seemed that April morn, 
When first we kissed beside the thorn, 


So strangely sweet, it was not strange 
We thought that love could never change. 
But I can tell—let truth be told— 
That love will change in growing old; 
Though day by day is nought to see, 
So delicate his motions be. 
And in the end ’twill come to pass 
Quite to forget what once he was, 
Nor even in fancy to recall 
The pleasure that, was all in all. 
His little spring, that sweet we found, 
So deep in summer floods is drowned, 
I wonder, bathed in joy complete, 
How love so young could be so sweet.” 

A new departure will be found in the striking little poem 
called “A Villager,” a piece hardly to be styled a poem 
in dialect, but which, in a subdued and delicate manner, 
artistically suggests the natural language of the poor Berk- 
shire woman who is the speaker. She tells, in her own way, 
how she married her husband, forty years ago, for his good 
looks, though he was beneath her in station :— 

“There was no lad handsomer than Willie was 
The day that he came to father’s house ; 
There was none had an eye as soft and blue, 
As Willie’s was, when he came to woo.” 
The marriage has not turned out well. Both are “ailing and 
grey.” Itis true— 
“ Willie’s eye is as blue and soft 
As the day when he woo’d me in father’s croft.” 
But she is changed :— 
“ Yet changed am I in body and mind, 
For Willie to me has ne’er been kind ; 
Merrily drinking an’ singing with the men, 
He would come home late six nights o’ the s’en. 
An’ since the children be grown an’ gone 
He ’as shunned the house an’ left me lone : 
An’ less an’ less he brings me in 
O’ the little he now has strength to win. 
The roof lets through the wind and the wet, 
An’ master won’t mend it with us in’s debt : 
An’ all look every day more worn, 
An’ the best of my gowns be shabby an’ torn. 
No wonder if words have a-grown to blows : 
That matters not while nobody knows ; 
For love him I shall to the end of life ; 
An’ be, as I swore, his own true wife. 
An’ when I am gone, he’ll turn an’ see 
His folly an’ wrong, an’ be sorry for me; 
An’ come to me there in the land o’ bliss 
To give me the love I looked for in this.” 

Mr. Bridges is accused sometimes of want of human 
passion and sympathy; but no one who had not real feeling 
for the meaning of iove and the hard lot of the poor could 
have written “A Villager.” His muse is perhaps proud 
and shy, but he has a heart, and if it is not worn on his 
sleeve, it is in the right place. 

Conspicuous for its subject is the “ Eton Ode,” written for 
the ninth jubilee of the college. It is impossible to do justice 
to this beautiful little poem, except by quoting it whole. It 
could only have been written by a son, and a pious son, of 
Eton, who has known himself her influences,—what it is— 

“Neath breezy skies of June 
By silver Thames’s lulling tune 
In shade of willow or oak, to try 
The golden gates of poesy ; ” 
a 
“ By the school-gate ’neath the limes, 
'l'o muster, waiting the lazy chimes ;”— 





* (1.) Shorter Poems of Robert Bridges. Book V. Oxford: Printed at his 
Private Press by Henry Daniel. 1893.—(2.) Plays by Robert Bridges. No. VI. 
“ Humours of the Court.” A Comedy in Three Acts. London: George Bell and 
Sons. 1893.—(3.) The Humours of the Court: a Comedy; and other Poems. 
By Robert Bridges. London: George Bell and Sons, 1893. 
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and a son, moreover, who knows the real meaning of the 
history of Eton. Nothing that we have seen written about 
Eton brings us back more truly to the spirit and intent 
of that pathetic figure, her founder,—the founder who used 
to tell his first little collegers to be “good boys, gentle 
and teachable, servants of the Lord,”—than Mr. Bridges’ 
closing lines, in which he describes how, after all these years, 
he finds for his sad lot a sort of compensation,— 
“ Where saint and king, crown’d with content 

He biddeth a prayer to bless his youth 

With truth and purity, mother of truth.” 

Want of space forbids further citation ; but we would call 
attention to the elegy on “Maurice,” where strong grief is 
subdued to the chiselled grace of an Attic stélé; or for a 
complete contrast, to the “ Asian Birds,” a most clever adapta- 
tion of the quaint inlaying and jewel-work of Oriental poetry; 
or for, perbaps, one of the warmest and richest pieces of 
word-painting that Mr. Bridges has yet written,—the “ Sep- 
tember Garden.” 


The new play, the Humours of the Court, is a comedy. 
As Mr. Bridges frankly tells us, it is a combination of two 
Spanish comedies, one by Calderon, the other by Lope de 
Vega. The plot, which is Calderon’s, seems rather slight 
even for a comedy of manners. Whether it would act well, 
we cannot say. But it is not one of those plays which 
are not intended to, and certainly could never, act. The 
incidents are amusing, if not deeply interesting, and are 
natural, and the characters have consistency and colour. They 
speak all in the artist’s manner, but with a difference. Taking 
it as a reading-play, we may say that in the various dramatic 
situations Mr. Bridges finds more scope than in his lyrics for 
exhibiting his poetry as a “criticism of life.” Again and 
again in his plays he enunciates the lofty philosophy of the 
poets. In this play, it is the philosophy of love that pre- 
dominates. Thus one of the best passages in the play is 
that in the first scene of the second act, where Laura is 
endeavouring to persuade Frederick to give up his love for 
her, and marry the Countess for his worldly advantage; and 
he argues as follows :— 

“© Frederick— 
Well, what doth all this come to when ’tis told ? 
First is Diana’s love. Diana’s love 
Is nothing, for I do not love Diana. 
Next are the ducats—fifty thousand ducats. 
They are nothing either—by the year! Why, Laura, 
Wer’t fifty thousand ducats by the day, 
*"T'were nothing to me. You can little guess 
My prodigal soul. I should expend it all, 
And sit at home, and be as poor as ever. 


Laura— 
How could you spend so much ? 
Frederick— Nothing is much. 


Man’s capabilities being infinite 

And his state pitiful, the simplest scheme 
For bettering any faculty he hath, 

Would eat up all the money in the world ;”— 


and finally cuts her short thus :— 


“Then waste no more the precious moments, Laura, 
To question the great blessing we enjoy. 
Our hours will all be as this hour to-night ; 
Either to step with in eternity 
Towards our perfection with unwavering will, 
Or with a questioning purpose let it slide, 
And leave us far behind. A man’s desires 
Are his companions, and by them he is known; 
But he himself is what he grows to be, 
Using his time ;”— 


while the finest, perhaps, of all in the play is Ricardo’s 
speech about the same Countess Diana to Frederick :— 


“ Thou dost not know her 
Because, I thank thee for it, thou dost not love her. 
And, friend, thy speech is gross; why the truth is, 
There’s not a man or woman on God's earth, 
However humble, mean, or ill-appearing, 
That hath not in his sight some grace and favour, 
Which angels see ; but mortals overlook it, 
Being spiritually blind ; for which affliction 
They have suffered half their shames, and slain the just. 
But Love, God’s gift, is spiritual sight ; 
*Tis the perception, which man lacks of all, 
Given him of one, to see as angels see. 
This is man’s marriage; and what now I love 
Is not, friend, what thou seest,—though thou may’st see 
A beauty unparalleled,—but rather that 
Which by love’s gift I see; so say no more.” 


As one among many passages which show Mr. Bridges’ 


power of description and command of rhythm, we may quote 
from another speech of Ricardo, in the first scene :— 
“ All this hour 
I have seemed in paradise: and the fair prospect 
Hath quieted my spirit: I think I sail 
Into the windless haven of my life 
To-day with happy omens: as the stir 
And sleep-forbidding rattle of the journey 
Was like my life till now. Here all is peace ; 
The still fresh air of this October morning 
With its resigning odours; the rich hues 
Wherein the gay leaves revel to their fall, 
The deep blue sky; the misty distances, 
And splashing fountains ; and I thought I heard 
A magic service of meandering music 
Threading the glades and stealing on the lawns. 
Was I mistaken ?” 
He has, too, very happily introduced two beautiful lyries,. 
which friends of the old shorter poems will recognise, notably 
the one beginning :— 
“‘ My eyes for beauty pine, 
My soul for Goddés grace ;”— 
while one of the characters—a foolish, fantastical poet, the 
“wreathed ass,” St. Nicholas—gives him the opportunity to. 
make some amusing and interesting comments on his own art 
of poetry, and to present some subtle travesties of certain 
styles of verse. 
Altogether, the Lwmours of the Court must be pronounced 
a very finished piece of work of no common order—one which 
adds to the range, if not to the rank of the author of Achilles 
in Scyros. 





PROFESSOR KNIGHT ON THE CHRISTIAN ETHIC.* 


WE have already called attention to this little book in 
speaking of the side of Christian Ethics on which we think 
that Professor Knight has not quite sufficiently dwelt,—the 
endeavour of the Christian Ethics to enter, so far as it is 
possible for so limited a being as man to enter, into the 
motive and principle of the Divine Ethics, wherever he can 
gain a glimpse of it. ‘“ Be ye therefore perfect, even as 
your Father which is in Heaven is perfect,” is the key-note 
of the Sermon on the Mount. And though that represents 
an ideal infinitely beyond us, none the less it should 
be our ideal still. However, we said enough on that 
subject in referring to Professor Knight’s book last week, 
and desire now to return to other points in his very in- 
teresting, though very brief, survey of the outlines of 
Christian Ethics. One of the most interesting of the chapters 
is that on the forgiveness of sins, in the course of which 
Professor Knight makes a remark which seems to us @ 
singularly true extension of Christ’s injunction to forgive 
until seventy times seven, namely that we should be equally 
willing to be forgiven as well as to forgive, — equally 
ready to recognise that we need forgiveness from others, 
which it is not always so easy for human pride to admit. 
Nothing could be better than the mode in which Professor 
Knight deduces this from the saying of our Lord recorded 
only by St. Paul, “It is more blessed to give than to 
receive ” :— 

“This may be taken in connection with a maxim already 
quoted, viz., ‘it is more blessed to give than to receive.’ If it be 
so, one may not ‘ covet earnestly this best gift’ for himself alone. 
He must rejoice in it, as exercised by others towards himself; 
that is to say he must be willing to be at times in the inferior 
position of a receiver, in order that the greater blessedness of a 
giver may be enjoyed by others. Thus, the whole realm of the 
Christian commonwealth is bound together, by the reciprocal tie 
of giving and receiving. The moral agent, who has learned that 
it is more blessed to give than to receive—and who is practising 
the virtue—must be equally willing to receive those kindly 
offices, the giving of which imparts a greater blessedness to 
others. Why should he monopolise the luxury of giving, and be 
after all selfish in his beneficence ? It is evident that were one 
to insist on being always the giver, and never the receiver, he 
would arrogate to himself the higher place or office—a claim that 
is disallowed by the Christian Ethic.” (pp. 106-7.) 

But after giving this admirable specimen of Professor 
Knight’s insight into the moral genius of Christianity, we 
shall say no more of the text of this little book, except to 
commend it cordially to the study of our readers, because we 
wish to make a few remarks on the second of the appendices, 
that, namely, on “the correlation of the moral forces.” 
Professor Knight opens this essay by remarking that the 
old division of the mind into groups of faculties has 
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feen generally given up, that the better thinkers all 
agree that the mind thinking, the mind feeling, the mind 
remembering, and the mind imagining is still the mind, 
and not a group of different things in contiguous compart- 
ments. But it is just as possible to be misled by this phrase- 
ology as it is by the other; for the danger is that this 
assumption, on which Professor Knight insists, that the 
various virtues are all different equivalents of the same 
energy, will lead us to forget the essential difference between 
the sphere of the physical and that of the moral. It may be 
true that one kind of physical energy can be literally identified 
with another, but when we apply the same language to moral 
forces, we drop out of our thought the essential difference 
between what is freely originated, and what is merely trans- 
mitted, between partially unconditioned free-will, and the 
inherited nature. How can we truly say that there is any 
true equivalence between that which we have simply received 
in receiving our mental constitution, and that which, by 
the use of free personal effort, we have ourselves added to 
that constitution? “The correlation of forces” is an expres- 
sion which really applies only to the region of the determined 
and invariable, though not necessitated, order of the universe, 
and it seems to us that those thinkers who regard all the interior 
life of man as subject to the law of invariable antecedence 
and consequence, are the only ones who can logically treat 
all the virtues as mere manifestations of one and the same 
determinate energy. The view of Socrates that all virtue is 
one, and has its root in knowledge,—that courage, for instance, 
only means so much acquired knowledge as to the best way of 
avoiding peril,—is surely radically unsound, and ignores that 
element of free self-determination which is at the very root of 
morality. And Professor Knight seems to us in some degree to 
ignore this when he maintains that because, given a moral 
agent under one set of conditions, it is often true that he de- 
velops one kind of virtue, while under a different set of condi- 
tions he would develop another, therefore the virtues may all 
of them be different fruits of the same root. The error there 
is surely the false analogy between vital growth and moral 
growth on which the reasoning proceeds. Vital growth is con- 
ceived by us as altogether a process carried on without the co- 
operation of the will. Ifthe seed dies, it dies under fixed laws; 
if it germinates, it germinates under fixed laws ; no choice is 
given to it in the matter. But that is not so in the moral 
life. If a man dves right, he lends that which he has 
full power to refuse, in order to bring about the right 
action; if he does wrong, he withholds that which he has 
full power to give; nor can the result in any case be re- 
garded as the mere manifestation of a vital force. To 
apply this to the virtues, it is impossible to say truly that 
because a man acts courageously where courage is called for, 
he will act candidly where candour is called for, or with 
humility where pride is the special danger of the moral crisis. 
Surely the very phrase “correlation of forces” is quite inap- 
plicable to the region of moral forces, except in the eyes of 
those who are disbelievers in free-will altogether. “Correlation 
of forces ” implies identity of essence,—change only in aspect 
or form. Now, how can we assert that any man who freely 
does what is right in one contingency, will use his freedom with 
the same result in a quite different contingency, unless the will 
may be counted on to act with the same certainty, the same 
inevitable relation between antecedent and consequent, with 
which the physical or chemical or vital forces act? And, as 
a matter of fact, does not every man who knows himself know 
that it is not so, that in one set of conditions he uses his 
will on the side of good, while in another set of conditions, 
where he is equally conscious of the power to do right, he 
does wrong? “The doctrine of the unity of the virtues,” 
says Professor Knight, “is an old one in the literature of 
Philosophy.” Yes; but its very foundation was the belief 
that science, in that sense of the word in which we apply it 
to the discovery of the principle of the physical order of the 
universe, is equally applicable to human volition; and if 
that be once granted, the whole controversy is at an end. 
What we understand by moral freedom is, that in each 
case of moral choice there is a real alternative offered 
between two courses of action,—that either course is open 
without any violation of what we call laws of nature, 
though not without violation of the law of duty. If this be 
80, it is impossible to treat all virtues as essentially one, unless 
the human will by one right act necessarily entails upon 





itself another and an other and another right act,—which ig 
not true; for the same will which yields itself to the higher 
law to-day, will sink to the lower motive to-morrow. We 
wish Professor Knight had not written the paper on the 
correlation of the moral forces. It seems to us to introduce 
the analogies and assumptions of physical science into a region 
which is not only not that of physical science, but is essen. 
tially and spiritually distinct from it,—a region which cannot 
but be obscured by the introduction into it of the analogies 
of statical and dynamical conceptions. 





A NOVEL AND TWO ROMANCES.* 

WE almost wish that we could have headed this review 
“Three Romances,” for it is in the field of romance that Mr. 
Maclaren Cobban has done his best and most memorable 
work. We wonder whether he has read Mr. Stockton’s 
amusing little tale, “His Deceased Wife’s Sister.” It is about 
a young man of letters who wrote short stories for the 
magazines which had a modest but satisfying success. 
Indeed, his literary income was so regular that he felt 
justified in marrying, and in the exaltation of spirit induced 
by the honeymoon he wrote a story that far surpassed all 
his previous efforts. It was a tremendous success; but, alas! 
the results were disastrous. The editors of high-class maga- 
zines, who had of late always accepted his manuscripts, now 
returned them ; they could not publish anything so palpably 
inferior to “ His Deceased Wife’s Sister.” Editors of a lower 
rank, whom he had previously despised, but to whom he now 
turned, followed suit, and justified their action by the same 
plea: they too must have something as good as‘ His Deceased 
Wife’s Sister.” How the poor young man extricated himself 
from the difficulty must be learned from Mr. Stockton’s 
amusing pages; but up to this point the story is an apologue 
which may be of interest to Mr. Cobban. He has written The 
Red Sultan, and though we sincerely hope that it may not 
prove to him what “ His Deceased Wife’s Sister” proved to Mr. 
Stockton’s hero, it isa hope that trembles. For, as we intimated 
in reviewing the book, it was a romance of real originality and 
power which raised all sorts of expectations, whereas The Bur- 
den of Isabel, though by no means a bad novel as novels go, is 
a comparatively commonplace affair. Isabel herself is one of 
those self-reliant girls who have for the time being supplanted 
the old clinging heroine; and she is not only self-reliant, but— 
to use a word which is hateful, but indispensable—reliable also. 
The “burden” of the title might well be in the plural, for 
Isabel is a young woman with an amiable mania for protect- 
ing people who are less wise than herself from the conse- 
quences of their folly, and her hands are naturally pretty fall. 
To travel to Ratcliff Highway to drag her father out of the 
opium-den in which the once-brilliant journalist has dulled his 
brain and ruined his will, is but the beginning of her labours, 
which culminate in her offer to marry her cousin (though she 
has given all her love to another man) in order to save her 
uncle from bankruptcy, a sacrifice which is finally commuted 
for a gift of £50,000, which leaves her free to give herself to 
the lover of her choice. It is impossible that a story like this 
—at once conventional and improbable—should be made 
to look convincing; but, of course, Mr. Cobban makes the 
best of it that can be made, and the book is, at any rate, 
perfectly free from the one unpardonable sin of dullness. 
The shrewd though simple-minded Lancashire manufacturer 
is a portrait the lifelikeness of which will be recognised by 
every North-country reader who is familiar with the type; 
and Mr. Cobban manages to give not only intelligibility, but 
narrative interest, to the story of a “cotton corner” in the 
Liverpool market. Indeed, there are a number of good 
things in The Burden of Isabel, and our appreciation of them 
is perhaps unduly dulled by our memories of The Red 
Sultan, “ His Deceased Wife’s Sister.” 


Mr. Rider Haggard certainly does not fall below himself 
in Montezuma’s Daughter, which is full from cover to cover of 
the special kind of interest which he knows so well how to 
excite. Nevertheless, we think we discern a certain element 
of weakness in what some readers will probably regard as a 
source of strength. One of the legacies of Puritanism is 
a certain sense of something like shame in enjoying a 





* (1.) The Burden of Isabel. By J. Maclaren Cobban. 3 vols. London: 
Chatto and Windus.—(2.) Montezuma’s Davghier ty H. Rider Haggard. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co.—(3.) Woe to the Conquered! B.O. 73-71. 
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story which provides absolutely nothing but imaginative 
pleasure. If, however, the mere narrative interest is adul- 
terated or reinforced by some more solid constituent of 
instruction or edification, this feeling of shame is modified; 
and men and women in later middle age can remember a time 
when the general prejudice against fiction was relaxed in 
favour of the Waverley Novels for the assigned reason that 
they held in solution a considerable quantity of solid history. 
Now Montezuwma’s Daughter is in one respect like Waverley or 
Quentin Durward; it deals with various events which actually 
did happen, and if there should be on British soil any unhappy 
wretch who has never been kept out of bed by the entrancing 
Prescott, he will certainly learn something from Mr. Rider 
Haggard’s story of the most romantic episode in all history. 
But then it seems to us that the special mission of this 
delightful writer—for delightful he is, in spite of his weak- 
ness for gory horrors—is not to decorate fact, but to 
create fiction ; and his creative energy is freest, and therefore 
most effective, when, as in She and King Solomon’s Mines, 
he sweeps facts out of his way, and allows himself an 
entirely free hand. William Blake, that great inventor with 
the pencil, found Nature “in his way,” and we should think 
that Mr. Rider Haggard must have the same feeling with 
regard to history ; but in his latest book he voluntarily enters 
into rivalry witha historical record which, in the matter of ex- 
citing narrative, beats most novels hollow. The conquest of 
Mexico is a sensational romance of fact, and to turn it into 
a sensational romance of fiction is very like painting the lily 
and gilding gold. Still, when we think how rare a thing is a 
story which really carries us out of ourselves, and for the 
time takes us into a world of adventure where everyday 
worries are forgotten, it seems almost shamefully ungrateful 
to speak of Montezuma’s Daughter in words that savour of 
depreciation. Mr. Rider Haggard tells how Thomas Wing- 
field, of Ditchingham, in the county of Norfolk, crossed the 
seas in pursuit of the Spanish fiend, De Garcia, who had 
murdered his mother; how, after adventures of peril and 
horror in Spain and on the ocean, he found himself in 
Mexico; how he was honoured as a god, and set apart 
for sacrifice; how he was rescued from the sacrificial slab 
as the knife was descending, married the beautiful Otomie, 
of the Royal house, and fought against the Spaniards; 
how from captivity and torture he escaped, to become 
the King-consort of a tribe of half-savage warriors ; 
and how, after witnessing the death of his wife and the 
divine vengeance on his villainous foe, he returned to Norfolk 
and to his early love. It will be seen what opportunities are 
here, and it need hardly be said that Mr. Haggard takes full 
advantage of them. The movement of the action is too 
rapid to allow of the deliberate picturesqueness which is so 
notable in She, Cleopatra, and the World’s Desire; but every- 
where we find the old swing, the familiar gusto, the almost 
marvellous fertility in narrative crisis and dramatic situation. 
Even Mr. Haggard has never excelled that wonderful chapter, 
“The Last Sacrifice of the Women of the Otomie.” 


Purveyors of classical romance generally choose for their 
period one of the first three or four Christian centuries. 
Mr. Alfred Clark, in his able and interesting story, Woe to 
the Conquered, achieves a certain effect of freshness by going 
back to B.C. 73-71, and choosing as the basis to his narra- 
tive the rising of the slaves under the Thracian, Spartacus,—a 
theme which, so far as we can remember, has not been pre- 
viously treated by any writer of fiction, and which has the 
advantage, not only of freshness, but of adaptability to the 
ends of symmetrical and effective narrative. Mr. Clark has 
very naturally idealised his central character, for though we 
do not know much about Spartacus, we may be pretty certain 
that the sometime bandit of Thrace was a very different 
person from the high-minded and chivalrous hero who figures 
in these volumes. It is, however, a case in which a little 
imaginative licence is fairly allowable. The character as it 
stands has not only dignity, but consistency and likeliness, 
and is effectively relieved against the crowd of profligate 
desperadoes whom for a time Spartacus was able to discipline 
into a formidable and long-victorious army. Cardinal 
Newman, Charles Kingsley, and the first Lord Lytton are 
almost the only writers who have produced stories of 
classical times which do not smell of the lamp, and there 
is the usual odour hanging around some of Mr. Clark’s 


pages, but it is not strong enough to be disagreeable; | 





ahd, indeed, Woe to the Conquered is not only an admirably 
planned, but a very vivaciously told story. Specially spirited 
is the description of the revolt of the gladiators, which 
was the first act of the rising; and, as a matter of course, 
Mr. Clark gives us some of those scenes in the amphitheatre, 
which no romancer either of the later Republic or of the 
Empire can bring himself to forego. Probably most readers. 
who have passed the age of bloodthirsty youth are a little 
tired of these orgies of carnage, and the death of Caius 
Cotta at the hand of his friend is exceptionally sickening ;. 
but the fight between the Libyan giant, Juba, and the lion is 
capital, for the combatants are fairly matched, and it is an 
affair of genuine sport rather than of mere butchery. We 
have, in fact, found Woe to the Conquered very pleasant 
reading, and we think that our feeling will be general. 





THE FRENCH WAR AND THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION.* 
As time goes on, juster, because more philosophical, views of 
the American Revolution, as Americans call the revolt of the 
thirteen Colonies, are superseding the passionate and partial 
judgments that prevailed on both sides of the sea during the 
century following the Declaration of Independence. The 
Statesmen, whose ill-advised measures provoked the British to 
rebellion, are no longer regarded as a compound of tyranny 
and imbecility, nor the Colonists as single-minded patriots, 
whose sole motive was hatred of oppression, and whose prowess 
alone secured them the victory. As Professor Sloane in his in- 
teresting work shows, there are two sides to the question, as 
there were two parties to the quarrel, neither of whom was. 
wholly right nor wholly wrong. Though the Colonists had 
grounds of complaint against England, they had to thank her 
for their free institutions as well as for the expulsion of the 
French from America,—an event that indirectly caused and 
rendered possible the revolution that afterwards came to 
pass. This is the principal theme of the book. It begins 
with the old French War—the war of 1756—and ends with 
the conversion of the English Commonwealths into the 
United States of America. When that conflict arose, the 
English settlers occupied only a relatively small portion of the 
Northern Continent. Georgia was their most southern, Maine 
their most northern possession, and the average width of their 
territories was less than ten degrees of longitude. France, 
on the other hand, owned the whole of Canada, all the great 
lakes and the valley of the St. Lawrence, besides laying claim 
to the valley of the Mississippi, and the vast region on which 
they conferred the name of New France. In addition to 
Mexico, Spain held Florida and New Spain, a domain reaching 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific. Moreover, the 
English, though forming part of the British Empire and 
loyal subjects of the Crown, were split up into separate com- 
munities, having little in common politically save allegiance 
to the Mother-country, which, for the most part, left them to- 
work out their destinies after their own fashion. Neverthe- 
less, Professor Sloane holds that union and independence were 
even then in the air,—a consummation which the War of 
1756 brought within measurable distance. While the French 
held so large a part of the continent, and the West swarmed 
with hostile Indians, it would have been out of the question 
for the Englishmen of the New World to dispense with the 
protection of Britain; and without her aid the French had 
never been expeiled from the continent. They took an active 
part in the contest, and potently contributed to its successful 
results, thereby, as Professor Sloane observes, learning the 
necessity of union, and becoming conscious of a common des- 
tiny. But the war cost England “ millions of money,” and as 
it had been waged quite as much on behalf of the Colonies as 
the Mother-country, it did not seem unreasonable to ask them 
to provide some part of the outlay. Unfortunately, however, 
the Government went the wrong way to work. Instead of 
asking the Colonial Legislatures to vote grants-in-aid, they 
proposed to tax the Colonists by the sole authority of the 
British Parliament. To this proceeding the Colonists offered 
a strenuous resistance on the principle of “ No taxation, no re- 
presentation,”—a principle which presently became “ No repre- 
sentation, no legislation.” This was practically a demand for 
separation, since, if the Mother-country could neither tax the 
Colonies, even for their own benefit, nor legislate for them, and 





* The French War and the Revolution. By William Milligan Sloane, Ph.D., 
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were to be allowed no other privilege than that of defending 
them from their enemies, the connection was hardly worth 
maintaining. Yet it was quite within their right, and 
as everybody can see now, the Home Government had done 
well to concede the point. But everybody could not see it 
then, and while visiting the weakness of Lord North and the 
narrow-mindedness of George III. with reprobation, it is only 
fair to give them the benefit of extenuating circumstances. 
In the end, the British Government did make important con- 
cessions; but they came too late, the Colonists were too much 
exasperated to abate an iota of their demands. The Boston 
Tea affair was rather the occasion than the cause of the strife. 
The Home Government proposed that the East India Com- 
pany should export its tea direct to America free of any 
English tax, and subject only to the old threepenny-duty 
in the ports of entry. The right of Parliament to tax 
imports into the Colonies being thus admitted, the importers 
were to have a drawback equal to the amount collected. In 
effect, therefore, the tea would have been untaxed. But the 
‘proposed compromise was indignantly declined, the tea was 
thrown into Boston harbour, and the war began. American 
historians call this “resistance to oppression,” though it is 
difficult to see where the oppression comes in. Other 
Oppression there was none, the restrictions imposed on 
American trade being quite in accordance with the ideas 
of the age, and not regarded as a grievance even by the 
colonists themselves. 

Of the events that befell during the period in question, 
Professor Sloane gives a narrative which, besides being clear, 
is singularly impartial. True, it isa more than thrice-told tale, 
but he tells it well, and holds the scales so evenly, that some 
of his countrymen are likely to complain that he favours the 
wrong side. He frankly admits that as the revolutionary 
war neared its end, the Americans became heartily sick of 
it. “The rejoicings over the surrender at Yorktown,” he 
observes, “were general and hearty, but they were not 
followed by any preparations for the active continuance of 
operations. There was a universal reliance on some hoped- 


for turn of affairs in English politics,—a settled determination 


to raise no further funds or men, and a stolid persistence in 
sectional self-assertion, with no care for the public interests 
except among the patriotic few.” From which it may be 
inferred that, had England persevered, the colonies might have 
been reduced to submission. Fortunately for all parties 
concerned, wiser counsels prevailed. The Englishmen 
in America would never have forgiven their subjuga- 
tion or been reconciled to their conquerors, and a Trans- 
atlantic Ireland would have hampered the Mother-country 
in peace, and paralysed her in war. The _ hoped-for 
turn in English politics occurred—a change to which quite 
as much as to American constancy and valour, the final 
cessation of hostilities, and the emancipation of the Colonies 
were due. ‘The war was over,” writes Professor Sloane, 
“but Americans could not know it a certitude, while, in 
fact, the revolution was far from being accomplished. The 
rest of the struggle was to be fought in the English Par- 
liament. The truth, unpalatable perhaps to the self-sufficient, 
but comforting to the patriot, is that the stars in their courses 
had been fighting for American Independence.” A reflection 
which should surely make some American writers a little less 
self-sufficient and a little more modest than they are wont 
to be. 





A WIT OF THE PAST.* 
WE confess to have found the volume before us rather dreary 
as well as desultory reading. The latter, of course, it pro- 
fesses to be; but a reproduction in this form of the facetie of 
a wit who delighted our fathers seems to pall upon the palate. 
Perhaps our taste in jokes has changed. Perhaps, as so many 
think, the taste for jokes is dying out altogether before the 
practical advance. But, in any case, we rather wonder.at the 
extraordinary value set upon his wit, and that alone, by 
which Joseph Jekyll, nephew and namesake of the Sir Joseph 
Jekyll who, as Master of the Rolls in the reign of George II., 
first made the family name of note, became a member of the 
best society both in Paris and in London, a successful 
barrister upon the Western Circuit, a Whig journalist 





* Corvespondence of Mr. Joseph Jekyll with his Sister-in-Law, Lady Gertrude 
_ ig ee i venetet by some Letters written to his Father from 
rance, 1775. Edi with a brief Memoir, by the Hon. Ale K 
London: John Murray. 1894. id een 





upon the Morning Chronicle and Evening Statesman, a Whig 
Member of Parliament for Calne—the borough which also 
returned Charles Townshend, Macaulay, and Lowe—Bencher 
of the Inner Temple, Reader, Treasurer, and Queen’s 
Counsel, Solicitor-General to the Prince of Wales, and 
finally Master in Chancery. The latter appointment was 
generally condemned, and it was said that it was forced upon 
Lord Eldon by the Prince of Wales, who was reported to have 
called upon the Lord Chancellor and shut himself up with 
him in his rooms, condoling with Lady Eldon because she 
would never see her husband again till he had promised to 
make Jekyll a Master in Chancery. ‘“ Unbounded impudence, 
popular manners, and total ignorance of law” were the 
three qualifications to which a successful wit and Parlia- 
mentary counsel of later days is said to have attributed his 
success; and this seems to have been something of the 
Jekyll view. Asa politician he never appears to have had 
any influence. “A frequent speaker in Parliament, ran- 
corous in language, feeble in argument, and empty of ideas; 
few people applaud his rising, and everybody is glad when 
he sits down,” was Lord Colchester’s uncomplimentary sum- 
mary of the man whom he otherwise speaks of as “first-rate 
for convivial wit and pleasantry, and admired by all.” It is 
as the convivial wit and pleasant fellow of his time that this 
volume brings Mr. Jekyll up for judgment, a maker of many 
jokes and a recorder of many more; and we are but quoting 
from the preface which introduces him when we say that “it 
is a melancholy fact that jokes do not preserve their flavour 
through the centuries; and it must be confessed that much 
of Jekyll’s wit, which is said to have convulsed the town a 
hundred years ago, to-day leaves us unmoved. Atatime when 
puns were reckoned funny, Jekyll was, no doubt, much admired, 
both as a sayer of good things and a writer of smart squibs 
to the newspapers. But the pun is to-day as dead as Queen 
Anne; and jokes which have little else to recommend them 
remain unread...... But Jekyll enjoyed a great reputation 
for his day. The Bar, we are told, was continually convulsed 
with his sallies.” As for the Bar, the readers of contemporary 
newspapers, as well as of past memoirs, know that is easily 
convulsed, wondering often why. As to the absolute death of 
the pun we are doubtful, and still believe, with Shirley Brooks, 
that even in that line, ‘a joke of beauty may be a joy for 
evet.” But bad puns are execrable, and good ones very rare. 
The late Mr. Byron, the dramatist, was probably equal in that 
line to the joker of any generation, though little known beyond 
a small circle. No Jekyll ever came near the man who could 
remark in a moment, on seeing an eminent poet lunching on 
cold mince-pie, that he must be doing so to “ give him mince- 
pie-ration.” The use of the “m” is perfect. Jekyll’s spirit 
of fun, however, was very pleasant for himself, and preserved 
him in comfort and wealth and enjoyment and perennial good 
spirits up to eighty-four. He chose his own friends, and was 
a welcome companion to all the men of arts and letters, and a 
frequent breakfaster at St. James’s Palace. He was intimate 
with Lady Blessington’s set and the circle of Holland House, 
and Sir Walter Scott met him in 1828, when the great novelist 
tells us that the jokes “ were fired like minute-guns, and with 
an effect not much less melancholy.” Everybody did not care 
about them, even then. 

As for gossip and scandal, which are more ephemeral than 
even the much-abused pun, these pages abound with them to 
an unlimited extent. The letters after the first two chapters, 
which contain merely the boy Jekyll’s descriptions—letters to 
his father on his first tour, when he saw a burglar executed in 
Paris, was present at the toilette of Madame du Barry, and 
had pronounced opinions upon French art, society, and drama 
—are entirely a collection written from time to time to Lady 
Gertrude Sloane Stanley, his sister-in-law,—or, more strictly 
speaking, the wife of his wife’s brother. He had married Miss 
Sloane, the daughter of Sir Hans Sloane, who died early, and 
whose names seem to give sufficient reason for his pronounced 
cockneyism. Lady Gertrude was the daughter of an Ear! of 
Carlisle, and must have been a sympathetic and pleasant 
correspondent. But publication seventy years afterwards 
seems a severe retribution for such wisdom as this, written 
from Roehamptom, November 24th, 1824 :— 

“The Hollands have been in town a few days on their way to 
Brighton. Joseph went two or three times to the play with them. 
Lady Holland seems in bad health, and looks wretchedly. The 


Bedfords are also going to Brighton; and as the Windsor Cottage 
streams with water, and the Castle is torn to pieces, I think His 
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Majesty will also be driven to the Pavilion. 
and his bride are absent from this place, so I have not seen her 
attractions, though I hear she is very pretty.—December 16th. I 
don’t envy you the amusement of selling a house or repairing a 


house, or rummaging papers. I too am bored with removing 
plate, and books, and. pictures from Wargrave Hill, and preparing 
the place for the purpose of letting it, as you know my detesta- 
tion of the country, and my opinion that every day spent there is 
a day given to the grave before one’s decease.” 


“Scandal! scandal! scandal!” as the old gossip writes in 
one of his next letters. The cockneyism of the man, which is 
the text of his character and the key to his career, is the most 
amusing part abont him, and the most consistently portrayed. 
In one place he throws out the entertaining suggestion that 
anybody may get in a London house the full advantage 
of all that the country can give in addition to it, by asking 
the clergyman of the parish to dine on Sunday, and instruct- 
ing his man to bring no papers or letters upon Monday 
morning. He is throughout a Londoner of the Londoners; 
full of rapid and off-hand judgments upon art and letters 
and people from the Londoner’s point of view, and never 
troubled for a moment, apparently, with any doubts of his 
own judgment or his right to judge. We select the following 
passages almost at random, in evidence of the ground over 
which our correspondent ranges, and of his form of humour :— 


“The system of Burking, I hope, will proceed, as it really ascer- 
tains the true value of one’s acquaintance. I know a great many 
of those one calls friends in London, whom the surgeons, when 
dead, will think worth ten pounds, and for whom, when alive, 
nobody would give half the money...... They are playing 
theatricals at Lord Harrington’s, and, they say, so well that I 
regret that I have not gone there. Coughing and sneezing and 
the Catholic Bill are all that one hears in London, and the opera 
donne are as hoarse as if they had been marched with their dead 
compatriots by Napoleon to Moscow. The wheels of the doctors 
catch fire in the streets, and there is a subscription to convert the 
Serpentine River into lemonade and barley-water and gargles. 
Si eran eng Edward writes that Dublin is very gay, and that an 
Irishman declared he was the youngest child that ever came into 
the world, as he was born on the very day after his mother was 
married...... A gens d’arme [sic] at Paris stopped a passenger 
to look at his passport, and asked him from whence he came. 
«Je suis né 4 Paris, replied the passenger.—‘ Ah, menteur,’ said 
the gens d’arme, ‘je lis dans votre passeport, nez aquilin.’..... 
In the year 1745,a soldier returning after the victory at Culloden 
is said to have upbraided the keeper of an alehouse, on his march 
back: ‘ You now ungratefully refuse me good ale and quarters, 
which you promised if we beat the rebels; nay, you then 
said we were the pillars of the State.—‘ You rascal,’ replied 
Boniface, ‘I said caterpillars.’ George Cholmondeley, 
whose father was a poor parson, and whose mother was a 
sister of Peg Woflington, the celebrated actress of ancient 
days, has left to his only son ten thousand a year, and one 
hundred and twenty thousand pounds to the two Archbishops, to 
be distributed in charity. How such a fortune has been accumu- 
lated it is difficult to calculate, for he had only an office (Receiver- 
General of Excise). Old Parson Cholmondeley, then in the Guards, 
ran away at the Battle of Dettingen, and was found snug and safe 
in a ditch with a cold fowl in his pocket. He then went into holy 
orders, which were less troublesome than those of the War 
Office. John Wilkes told me it was beautiful to hear with what 
emphasis and fervour the old parson read that part of the Litany 
which deprecates ‘ battle and murder and sudden death.’ 


In these rapid days, how many men are there to be found 
who would take the trouble to transcribe such jokes as some 
of these in letters to a sister-in-law? Personal reminiscences 
have taken the place of correspondence of the kind, under the 
law of change of fashion which rules these things as well as 
others; and perhaps the immediate publication which they 
involve is better than the bottling-up of second-rate anecdotes 
for indefinite years. As for the Jekyllian epigrams, of which 
Specimens are scattered through the pages, we hardly know 
what to say of them. Here is one:— 

“ Our parson called, and took French leave, 
But took his tithe-pig too ; 
The ungodly call for a farewell, 
The godly for a due.” 


And another upon Piit’s taxation :— 


“ With his tax upon powder and tax upon tea, 
Not a beau will be left—not so much as bo-hea!” 

There are a good many others of the same kind; but these 
will do. Are they not rather like those epigrams of one Sir 
Benjamin Backbite which the author was so fond of quoting 
to Lady Sneerwell and her circle? But it must be admitted 
that Mr. Jekyll is quite as full of appreciation of the epigrams 
of others, drawing for his letters at great length on Canning 
and others, notably on James Smith, who, to his credit, seems 
to have been a pet of his. But the specimens from some are 
very old “chestnuts ” indeed, and others seem scarcely worthy | 


of the reputation of “ Rejected Addresses.” But one of them | miracles is very strong, as it is for similar occurrences elsewhere, 








had such results that it is worth quoting. Andrew Strachan, 
the King’s printer, a very able man, had lost the use of his 
legs, and Smith sent him an epigram :— 
“Your lower limbs seemed far from stout, 
When late I saw you walk; 
The cause I instantly found out 
Soon as I heard you talk. 
The powers that prop the body’s length, 
In due proportion spread : 
In yours concentred, all the strength 
Is got into the head.” 
And the gratified Strachan left him £250. To a lady who sent 
him an epigram of hers, short and by no means bad, he 
answered with one of his own which did not get such pay :— 
“ Blest be that silly goose who first 
Gave belles her quills to taper, 
And blest that dirty beggar, too, 
Whose rags first gave them paper.” 
Are we wrong in wondering at our Quid Nunc’s great reputa- 
tion, and musing on the sallies that convulsed the Bar? None 
the less, the book before us will repay the kind of perusal which 
the writer of the preface seems contented to anticipate for it ; 
and though we think that much of the rather unsavoury 
scandal which defaces it here and there, might as well have 
been edited away, we envy the good temper and happy disposi- 
tion of the old lawyer who was delighted to find himself once 
described as “ the Nestor of beaua esprits of the day.” They 
shine on us a little sadly those beaua esprits, in a posthumous 
sparkle. Perhaps it leads one to estimate all the more 
highly the variety of the ‘‘ wit that lives” on the strength of 
its reality. How names like Sheridan and Goldsmith live 
the lesser down! And how astonished a spirit like Richard 
Brinsley’s would be to see himself described on a playbill as 
“Dick Sheridan.” He may have been “Sherry” to his 
intimates. But we have never heard that he was Dick,—as 
Steele was. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Knobstick. By C. Allen Clarke. (John Heywood, Man- 
chester.) —The Knobstick is a powerful story, indeed one of the 
best descriptions we have met for years of some phases of the 
labour problem. It represents the labourer’s side thoroughly, 
and in depicting the struggles, the hardships, the grim endurance, 
and the atmosphere of squalid vice of a manufacturing town, our 
author has dipped a pen of unusual vigour in ink of an acid and 
biting nature. Nor are the artistic points of a story wanting. 
The “ Knobstick ”’ is a personality of great interest, a man who has 
suffered, and suffered the more keenly that his feelings are 
acute, his sense of the ideal and beautiful is high, and his nature 
nobly tender and manly. His love-story is most pathetic and in 
accordance with his character, and it stands out in admirable 
relief to the background of Laucashire mill-life, with its strikes, 
weddings, funerals,—a background which is brought very near to 
us with its strong colouring and vigorous outlines. The style is 
nervous, clear, and always to the point, and as capable of render- 
ing the rough humour and vitality of Lancashire folks as the 
sombre shades and tragedies of a hard existence. The contrast 
between the crowded sordid life and inanimate nature, and 
generally the repellent aspects of the operative’s life, is often 
insisted upon by C. Allen Clarke, who has certainly succeeded in 
painting a striking, if somewhat one-sided, view of labour and 
its realities, and its wrongs. 

Three Brace of Lovers. By Harold Vallings. (J. W. Arrowsmith, 
Bristol.) —The most noticeable and distinctive part of this novel 
is the glimpse it gives us of life at a “crammer’s.” Bissett Pyne, 
who is the hero of the story in a way—as Delicia is, in a way, the 
heroine—is a tutor at one of the establishments so described. 
The crammer himself, who leaves, however, the actual opera- 
tion to others, is an excellent sketch. He is a parson, kind- 
hearted, eminently respectable, even with a character for piety, 
but strictly businesslike in his views. Mr. Vallings’s satire on 
the crammer’s method,—which, however, is often far more really 
educating than is here described,—is very subtle and effective 
indeed; as for the lovers, they are fairly interesting.——The 
Resident’s Daughter, by Melati van Java (Henry and Co.), gives us 
a change of scene, for it carries us to Java and Dutch colonial life. 
The novelty can scarcely be said to make the tale highly interest- 
ing, but it is tolerably easy to read. 

Lourdes: Yesterday, To-Day, To-Morrow. By Daniel Barber. 
Translated by Alice Meynell. (Burns and Oates.)—This is an 
interesting account of the Lourdes apparition and miracles, 
written from the point of view of a believer. The evidence for the 
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under very different conditions. As for the apparition, it is diffi- 
cult to say anything. Of course, we have no means of knowing 
what form or manner of appearing the Blessed Virgin, should 
she revisit the earth, would or should adopt. Still, one has 
feelings and instincts on the subject, and the details of the 
Lourdes incident scarcely satisfy them. ‘Only do me the favour 
to come hither for fifteen days” was part of the first utterance. 
“T am the Immaculate Conception ” was the last. These hardly 
resemble Divine utterances that are recorded elsewhere. 


Khama, the African Chief. By Mrs. Wyndham Knight-Bruce. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)— Edna Lyall” commends this 
little book, which, indeed, is worth reading. We often hear that 
the South African native gets harm rather than good from 
Christianity. Khama is an instance which must be allowed much 
weight on the other side. Under any circumstances, he would 
have been a notable man; but that his religion has made him 
what he is can hardly be doubted. 


The Works of Horace, Translated by the Rev. J. C. Ellgood. 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—This is a new edition, in which, 
we are told, some inaccuracies have been emended. Some, 
however, remain. “The Allobroges, unsubmissive to our rule” 
is surely no equivalent for “ novisque rebus infidelis Allobrox.” 
Nove res means, as usual, “revolution,” and the reference is to 
the intrigue between the Catilinarian conspirators and the envoys 
of the Allobroges. As for the translation, as a whole, we do not 
exactly see whom it will benefit. It does not represent Horace’s 
poetry in any adequate way, and the learner will not get as much 
good from it as he might from other versions which it would be 
possible to name. 


The Beads of Tasmer. By Amelia C. Barr. (Clarke and Co.)— 
The scene of Miss Barr’s story is laid in the Western Highlands. 
The hero is a young Torquil, heir of a family which has dwelt 
in Tasmer for many centuries. He, being himself one of the old 
Roman Catholic families of Scotland—Miss Barr shows a par- 
tiality for the “old faith,’ which we do not remember to have 
not ced in her books before—falls in love with Roberta, daughter 
of a Free-Kirk minister. This is one source of trouble ; another 
is the misguided conduct of the hero’s father in evicting the 
Torquil clan to make room for modern improvements. This part 
of the story is excellent, and the scene in which the heir, after 
coming into possession, goes to visit his exiled clansmen in the 
West, is peculiarly touching. Altogether, it is a good story. No 
one will care to inquire whether or no the deliverance which the 
“Beads of Tasmer” work for the ancient house of Torquil is 
probable. 

Picturesque Ceylon. By Henry W. Cave. (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co.)—‘This work,” says the author (whose name 
appears as the local publisher), “is a pictorial, not a literary, 
effort.” The letterpress, which he so modestly depreciates, is 
sufficient for its purpose, for it is adequately descriptive. As for 
the illustrations, which are excellent reproductions of photographs, 
they are all that could be wished. The localities represented are 
“Colombo and the Keltani Valley.” The Cinghalese people, 
details of natural life, landscapes, architectural effects, and other 
things are represented in the illustrations, which number thirty- 
six in all. Some are notably effective. “ Afterglow,” for instance, 
which serves as the frontispiece; the “Sacred Bo-Tree,” a 
remarkable specimen of the ficus religiosa, planted in 288 B.C. 
(“no tree in the world,” writes Mr. Cave, “has had its history so 
carefully preserved”); “ Jungles in the Khetam Vailey; and 
“From Karawanella Bridge,” a landscape which, but for some 
variation in the foliage, might be matched in the Highlands of 
Scotland. We are glad to see that this volume is to be followed 
by others. 


The Lost Treasure of Trevlyn. By E. Everett-Green. (T. Nelson 
and Sons.)—The hero of the story, one Cuthbert Trevlyn, is driven 
from home by the cruelty of his father, and makes a resolve to 
discover the lost treasure of his family. How this buried wealth, 
which has been taken from the family by gipsies in revenge 
for a wrong done them, is recovered, makes an interesting nar- 
rative, in which the Gunpowder Plot and the life of that period 
are well worked in, with plenty of incident and detail, and with 
much reality. Our author knows how to invest every page with 
interest, and to make figures of a bygone age live once more with 
her natural and vigorous pen. The Lost Treasure of Trevlyn is a 
good tale, if at times a trifle wordy. 


A series of short biographies may be recommended to our 
readers. It is entitled “Stories of Noble Lives” (Nelson and 
Sons). Of these we have Hedley Vicars, by Lucy Taylor, and, by 
the same author, Sir Henry Lawrence, William Carey, Sir Henry 
Havelock and James Nasmyth 


The Delectable Duchy. By “Q.”’ (Cassell and Co.)—These 
* Stories, Studies, and Sketches” are, we are inclined to think, 





the best work that the able writer who calls himself “ Q” has yet 
done. They are distinctly original, they leave a strong impres. 
sion on the reader’s mind, they are evidently the work of one who 
knows his subject and likes it. Sometimes our author paints for 
us the seamy side of Duchy-life,—the Duchy, we need hardly say, 
is Cornwall. “ Daphnis,” for instance, is a rural tragedy in a 
small compass. So, of quite another kind, is the “ Regent’s 
Wager.” “Q,”’ who is always great in surprises, here outdoes 
himself; but we are glad that he does not give us more of this 
very ghastly kind. The leisurely ways of a Cornish railway, the 
humour of ‘‘ Seven-an’-Six,”” somewhat grim, it must be confessed, 
are more to our ordinary taste. The sorrows of the poor are 
most sympathetically touched in several of the stories, such as 
“The Golden Wedding,” “The Paupers.” This is indeed the 
most heart-breaking thing that one sees in English life, the hard- 
working poor gravitating by a law which it is hardly possible to 
counteract, to the workhouse. 


In Sugar-Cane Land. By Edward Philpotts. (McClure and Co.) 
—There was no need for Mr. Philpotts to describe a journey 
which travellers innumerable have taken; and if he was impelled 
to do it, having written books before and finding himself with 
much time on his hands, he would have done better not to be 
funny. Now and then he forgets the necessity of being amusing, 
and so. becomes readable. But reading In Sugar-Cane Land will 
not be found a very easy matter. 

Latin and Greek Verse. By the Rev. Thomas Saunders Evans, 
M.A. Edited, with Memoir, by the Rev. Joseph Waite, M.A. 
(Cambridge University Press.)—Dr. Evans, who was Professor of 
Greek at Durham from 1862 up to the time of his death, was one 
of the scholars who leave little fruit of their work behind them. 
They hand on the torch of knowledge burning with a brighter 
flame, but the tangible results of their learning are scanty. Mr. 
Evans’s name was little known beyond the circle of friends and 
pupils (at Rugby and Durham). And he left little behind him, 
except some contributions to the Sabrinae Corolla, and this volume 
of selections from his stock of “ copies.’ He was educated at 
Shrewsbury, where he was known as a precociously good scholar, 
and at Cambridge (where the unhappy regulation that then re- 
quired a mathematical qualification shut him out from honours 
and rewards). A Mastership at Rugby followed, and then, by 
the judicious choice of Bishop Baring, the Greek Professorship 
at Durham. Dr. Waite’s memoir is highly interesting, exhibit- 
ing, as it does, the kindly, devout, absorbed scholar. In his 
youth, T. S. Evans was of the “elegant” type—a ready and 
skilful versifier. This faculty he never lost; but he acquired 
also a very keen and accurate knowledge of the niceties of 
language. This knowledge resulted in contributions to the 
criticism of the New Testament. Probably he did more in 
this way than he ever got credit for. But of this no one 
could be more careless than he was. He was one of the most 
unselfish of men, one of the most disinterested lovers of know- 
ledge for its own sake. Some of the lighter qualities of the man 
are amusingly described in the memoir. One was his extraordinary 
readiness in Greek and Latin renderings. Asked to translate 
“ forty oxen feeding like one,” he replied without a pause, “ quad- 
raginta boves pascentes unius instar,” not forgetting to apologise 
for the false quantity in “‘ quadraginta.” Asked again to trans- 
late into an iambic, “ Well, old Stick-in-the-mud, how’s your 
conk?” he replied with equal readiness, ?» pBépw ornpixti, rae 
Eyeks nape $ 

New Epirions AND REPRINTS.—Thomas Kempensis De Imitatione 
Christi Libri IV. With an Introduction by Canon W. S. Knox- 
Little. (Elliot Stock.)—This is “a Fac-simile Reproduction of 
the First Edition printed at Augsburg in 1471-72.” The 
Whitehall Shakespeare. Edited from the Original Texts by H. 
Arthur Doubleday, with the assistance of T. Gregory Foster and 
Robert Elson. Vols. I. and If. (Archibald Constable and Co.) 
Hours with the Mystics. By Robert Alfred Vaughan, B.A. 
(Gibbings and Co.)——Carew's Poetical Works. Edited by J. W. 
Ebsworth. (Reeves and Turner.) Discussion on Education. By 
G. Combe. (Cassell and Co.) Ancient History from the Monu 
ments. By the late W.S. W. Vaux. Edited by Rev. A. H. Sayce- 
(Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.) Goethe’s Faust. 
Translated by Anna Swanwick. (Bell and Sons.) Rip van 
Winkle and the Legend of Sleepy Hollow. By Washington 
Irving. Illustrated by George H. Boughton, A.P.A. (Mac- 
millan.)——Pastorals of France, and Renunciations. By Frederick 
Wedmore. (Mathews and Lane.) —— Science and Education 
Essays, and Science and Hebrew Tradition Essays. By T. H. 
Huxley. (Macmillan.)——The Oxford Museum. By H. W. Acland, 
M.D., and John Ruskin, M.A. (G. Allen.)}——A Treatise on the 
Law, Privileges, Proceedings, and Usage of Parliament. By Sir 
Thomas Erskine May. Edited by Sir Reginald F. D. Palgrave 
(Books i. and ii.) and Alfred Bonham Carter (Book iii.) (William 
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Clowes and Sons.)——Parochial Self-Government. By Henry C. 
Stephens. (Longmans.)——A Handy-Book of the Church of Eng- 
land. By the Rev. C. L. Cutts, D.D. (Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge.) Text-Book of Geology. By Sir Archibald 
Geikie. (Macmillan.)——Tes«t-Book of Zoology for Junior Students. 
By Henry Alleyne Nicholson. (Blackwood and Sons.) Common 
Neuroses. By James Frederic Goodhart. (H. K. Lewis.)—— 
Some of Shakespeare’s Female Characters. By Helena Faucit, Lady 
Martin. (Blackwood and Sons.) The Spirit of the Age ; or, Con- 
temporary Portraits. By William Hazlitt. With Introductions 
by R. B. Johnson. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)——Chronicles of 
Christopher Columbus. By Margaret Dixon. (Same publishers.) 
——The Works of Henry Fielding, edited by George Saintsbury 
(Dent and Co.),—viz., “ Amelia,” in three volumes, and “ Jonathan 
Wild,” in one.——The Novels and Tales of Maria Edgeworth (same 
publishers) ,—viz., “Eunice” and “ Leonora.”——The Comic History 
of England. By G. A. A’Beckett. (John Dicks.) The Channel 
Islands. By the late D. T. Ansted, M.A., and the late R. G. 
Latham, M.A. Edited by C. Toulmin Nicolle. (W. H. Allen, 
and Co.)-——Under Pressure. By the Marchesa Theodoli. (Mac- 
millan.).——His Grace. By W. E. Norris. Third edition. 
(Methuen.)——Men, Mines, ani Animals in South Africa. By 
Lord Randolph S. Churchill, M.P. Third edition. (Sampson 
Low.)——On Golden Hinges. By Dora Russell. (Griffith and 
Farran.) Steve Brown’s Bunyip. By J. A. Barry. Third 
edition. (Remington.) Bonnie Kate. By Mrs. Leith Adams. 
Second edition. (Jarrold.)——Geoffrey Stirling. Fifth edition. 
(Same author and publisher.) ——-The Cloister and the Hearth. By 
Charles Reade. Sixpenny edition. (Chatto and Windus.) The 
Story of John Trevennick. By Walter C. Rhoades. (Macmillan.) 
Lowis Draycott. By Mrs. Leith Adams. Second edition. 
(Jarrold.) 
































PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
— 


Adeney (W. F.), Theology of the New Testament ......(Hodder & Stoughton) 2/6 
Atwool (H. C.), Divine Humanity, cr 8V0 os......008 (W. Gardner) 1/6 
Bacot (E. M.), Mrs. Thorndale’s Cousin, Cr 8VO  ....ce....cceesseseeeeeeees Unwin) 3/6 
Balestier (W.), Benefits Forgot, 3 vols. cr 8VO .cccecceceeceecsseeeess (Heinemann) 31/6 
Bellars (W.), Our Inheritance in the Old Testament, cr 8vo (Sonnenschein) 3/6 
Bjornson (B.), The Gauntlet: a Norwegian Drama, 12mo...... +.(Longmans) 5/0 









Bright Celestials, the Chinaman at Home, cer 8vo.............. Sevains (Unwin) 6/0 
Britannia Physics, Note-Book, 4t0 ......ce0...ssec00 eee (Macmillan) 5/0 
Brownrigg (C. E.), Classical Compendium, 12mo (Blackie) 2/6 


Cajori (F.), History of Mathematics, 8vo 









Cave (A.), The Spiritual World, cr 8vo ...... Meaistiseieeees Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Cavendish (A. EB. J.), Korea and the Sacred White Mountain ......... (Philip) 25/0 
Church (R. W.), Village Sermons, Vel. II. ........ panensecbhteninoness (Macmillan) 6/0 
Dene (N.), Helly’s Heritage, 2 vols. Cr 8V0 ..........ccceeeeeees (Hurst & Blackett) 21/0 
Euripides in English Verse, by A. Way, Three Parts, cr 8vo (Macmillan),each 1/6 
Frederic (H.), The Copperhead, and other Stories, cr 8vo ...... (Heinemann) 3/6 
Freeth (F.), English History, 1727-1788, er 870 ...........08 ntiidncteincdesaeed (Relfe) 3/6 
Gardiner (S. R.), “Ship’’ Historical Readers: Book VI., Stuart Period, 
eens danhgucpubhehiceentsndcsd suadesecesaestisadeskevasiateesccnciaus (Longmans) 1/8 
Genesis of the American Prayer-Book, cr 8vo (Gay & Bird) 5/0 
Hardy (T.), Life’s Little Ironies, cr 8V0 ........cccsccecesceceeredbececenceeees Osgood) 6/0 
Haywarden (R T.), Pilate s Wife, cr 8vo ..... eunb-eentered (Burns & Oates) 2/6 
Holland (H.), God’s City & the Coming of the Kingdom, cr 8vo (Longmans) 7/6 
Hore (J. P.), History of Royal Buckhounds, 8vo ..... isiecwsacaveuas (Remington) 10/6 
Hornung (E. W.), Tiny Luttrell, cr 8v0 ...........cseeceeeee es (Cassell & Co.) 6/0 
Hubert (P. G.), Men of Achievement : Inventors, cr 8vo . (8. Low) 8/6 
Kendrew (M. E.), Lyra Sacra, cr 8V0 .......cc.ccccceeesssssesessescees (E. Stock) 2/0 


Lightfoot (Bishop). Reprinted from Quarterly Review, cr 8vo «..(Maemillan) 3/6 
Littleton (U. J.), Office and Work of a Priest, cr 8vo .............«(Skeffington) 3/6 
Mar<on (C. L ), Psalms at Work, cr 8v0 .........000 ....(E. Stock) 6/0 








Martin (E. 8.), Windfalls of Observation, Cr 8V0 ........c.ccscscsseeesesseeeee (Dent) 3/6 
Money-Contts (F. B.). Two Heirs-Presumptive, 16m0 .........--+65 »..(Simpkin) 2/6 
Muir (M. M.), Alchemical Essence and the Chemical Elements (Longmans) 4/6 
Murray (C.), In Direct Peril, 3 vols. ........ccccccceeeee bnbadecedtinaasadesesel (Chatto; 31/6 
O’Grady (M ), Lost on Du-Oorrig, cr 8V0 .......ccccseereceees (Cassell) 5/0 


aE (Putnams) 126 
(Longmans) each 10/6 
Macmillan) 3/6 
r 8vo (Blackie) 4/6 

ovees 1/6 


Paine ('f.), Collected Writings by M. D. Conway, Vol. I. 8vo 
Phillipps-Wolley (C.), Big Game Shooting, 2 vols, 8vo... 
Richardson (G.), Modern Plane Geometry, 12mo ..... 
River (J. W.), Student’s Introductory Handbook to Botan 
Shakespere’s Hamlet. edited by E. K. Chambers, 12mo 
Smilovsky (A. V.). Heavens! a Bohemian Novel, 12mo 
Spinner (A.), A Study in Colour, 12mo 
St. Leger Daniels (G.), Handbook of the Law 
Stoddard (W. O.), Men of Business, er Svo ........... 
Strang (Wm.), Death and the Plonghman’s Wife, 4to... 
Strong (W. C.), Wah-Kee-Nah and Her People, cr 8vo 
Tregarthen (M.), Her Angel Friend, cr 8vo_ ..........e0006. 
Thorpe (T. E.), E-says in Historical Ohemistry, 8vo... «..(Macmillan) 8/6 
Waddell (P. H.), An Old Kirk Chronicle, roy 8V0 .......cccecseeseees (Blackwood) 20/0 
Walmsley (0.), Guide to Mining Laws of the World...(Eyre & Spottiswoode) 5/0 
Weyman (S. J.), Man iv Black, cr 8V0 w.s.scesseeee cose nash Santancas (Cassell & Co.) 3/6 
Winter (J. S.), Aunt Johnnie, !2mo .......... ..(E. V. White) 
Winter (J. 8.), Soul of the Bishop, Cr 8V0 ......ccscesscscesceeseecceees (F. V. White) 2/0 
Woodhonse (F.), Thoughts for the Times, 2 vols. er 8vo...(W. Gardner) each 3/6 
Wylie (H.), Hist. of England under Henry IV., Vol. II., er 8vo (Longmans) 15/0 
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Oo © L.& B 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 





HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK. 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS. 
SMEDLEY'’S. 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Oovered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Oroquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 
THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH RESORT 


is strongly recommended to all needing rest and 
pleasant and healthful change. It is one of the loveliest 
spots in the county, and has all the comfort and charm 
of a gentleman’s country home. Beautiful Private 
Grounds, Lawn Tennis. The Residence stands 200 feet 
above sea-'evel, yet is well sheltered from the north-east 
by the Haldom Downs, 800 feet. It has a full south 
aspect, with splendid view across the Teign Valley and 
estuary, To the west lies Dartmoor, The climate is 
probably unsurpas:ed in England for winter and spring. 


MATLOCK. 








TURKISH 


AND OTHER 


BATHS. 


ELECTRICITY. 





‘feignmouth is the nearest station—2} miles.—For terms 
and testimonials, apply to O. F., CaRPENTER, Bishops 
MASSA GE. Teignton, near Teignmouth. 





| Many persons suffer from headache and 
what they mistake for neuralgia, which are 
the result of strained vision, and could be 
at once relieved by the use of proper glasses 
specially suited to the case.—For fuller 
information see “Our Evss,” by Mr. 
JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic 
Optician ; or consult the Author personally 
at 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


“OUR EYES AND HOW TO PRESERVE 
| THEM,” post-free 1s. 


STRAINED 
VISION. 








The Waters are highly efficacious in cases 


HOT 
MINERAL 
SPRINGS OF 


BATH. 


SUTTON’S 
SEEDS. 


of Rheumatism, Gout, and Skin Affections, 


The Baths are the most complete in Europe. 


Letters to the Manager will receive every attention, 








THE GUINEA BOX 
OF 
SUTTON’S VEGETABLE SEEDS 


sent, carriage free, on receipt of Cheque or P.O.O. 








Genuine only direct from 


Priced Lists post-free. SUTTON and SONS, Reading. 








EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, PRINCE’S 

HALL, PICCADILLY.—LECTURE, TO-MORROW (SUNDAY) MORN- 

a seas 18th, at 11.15: Mr. J. S. Mackenzie on ‘‘ Self-Assertion and Self- 
enial.”’ 


T. JOHN'S FOUNDATION SCHOOL, LEATHER- 
HEAD, SURREY, for the FREE EDUCATION and MAINTENANCE of 
the SONS of POOR CLERGY MEN of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
A FREE PRESENTATION (Albany Scholarship) will be competed for at the 
School, Leatherhead, on WEDNESDAY, April 11th, 1894. 
The NEXT ELECTION of BOYS will be held on TUESDAY, June 19th, 1894, 
Applications for the Free Presentation or the Election (or both) on forms 
provided by the Secretary must be received at the offi:e not later than February 
28th. Candidates must be between 9 and 11 years of age, 
Candidates for the Free Presentation will be accommodated at the School, 
free of charge, on Tuesday and Wednesday nights, April 10th and 11th, 
All letters and applications to be addressed to the Secretary, 
Rev. SUTTON PATTERSON, M.A, 
1 The Sanctuary, Westminster Abbey, 8.W. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS for Boys under 14, and TEN COLLEGE EXHIBITIONS for Boys 
under 13, will be OFFERED early in JOLY.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-master, 

Rev. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Master 

at Harrow.—Valnable Exhibitions to the Universities —ENTRANOE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS at EASTER. 














“EVOLUTION IN COSTUME.” 
(Revised to January, 1894.) 


LIBERTY & CO. 


“EVOLUTION Illustrated by 
IN Past FasuIon - PLATES 
AND 
COSTUME.” PRESENT ADAPTATIONS. 


(REVISED TO Compiled and Invented by 


JANUARY, 1894.) MESSRS. LIBERTY. 
Post-free on application. Post-free on application. 


LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W. 











TJ). KLEIN has now added to the CIVIL SERVICE 





INSTITUTE at 110 Cannon Street, E.C., a REGISTRATION BUREAU 
for the Clerical and Scholastic Professions. Principals of Schools at home and 
abroad, Rectors, Vicars, and Assistant-Teachers may confidently rely upon the 
Doctor’s long and varied experience in professional matters being placed | 


prom ptly at their disposal. 





OSSALL SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for about 
THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (senior and junior) will be HELD on 
APRIL 8rd, 4th, and 5th simultaneously at Rossall and at Oxford, candidates 
under fifteen and fourteen respectively.—For further information, apply HEAD- 
MASTER, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1894—Two 
of £80, one of £50, ne of £40. Examination begins JULY 18th.—For par- 
ticulars apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


y DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 

‘j Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be 
obtained, free of charge, by sending a Statement of Requirements to R. J. 
BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in ‘all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

terms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c, Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr, G. B, STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Piace, Strand, W.0. 
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eezaL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 
Hill, Staines.—The course of study is arranged to fit an engineer for em- 
ployment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About forty students will be 
admitted in September, 1894. The Secretary of State will offer them for com- 
ee Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
partment and Three Appointments as Assistant-Superintendents in the Tele- 
graph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at the College. 


ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
igh-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five — Se 
for University Examinations. Thorough conversational F: and 
—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 








: ideas ART UNION OF LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1837, 112 STRAND. 
President—The MARQUIS of LOTHIAN, K.T. 

Subscribers of one guinea are entitled to an important Etching by ROBERT 
MACBETH, A.K.A. (printed on India paper), after the picture entitled 
“*SUMMERTIME,” by H. W. B. DAVIS, R.A, 

Also a chance of gaining, as the FIRST PRIZE, the Important Original 
Painting by F. GOODALL, R.A., of 
“REBEKAH,” purchased at a cost of £900. 

Or further valuable prizes in pictures and other works of art. 

Ordinary subscription, one guinea. Extra subscriptions for artists’ and other 
proofs of the etching, five, three, and two guineas, 

Full particulars may be obtained at the Society’s Honse, 112, Strand, W.O. 


RS. BARBOUR, BONSKEID, desires to RECOM- 
MEND the PRIVATE SCHOOL of the Mesdames VIVIER, Villa 
Montmorency, Paris (near the Bois de Boulogne), as offering exceptional advan- 
tages to young ladies wishing to pursue their education in Paris, Ladies 
desiring to spend some months in Paris can be received as Boarders. Lady 
Geikie, 10 Cnester Terrace, Regent’s Park, and Miss Maynard, Westfield 
College, Hampstead, kindly consent tu be referred to. 








HOME for GIRLS attending the Hastings and &. 
Leonards Oollege, Cumberland Gardens. DELICATE GIRLS needing 
sea-air also received by the month or term, House very near College; sonth 
aspect.—Address, Miss ALLBUTT, Summerleigh, Cumberland Gardens, st, 
Leonards-on-Sea, 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION wil} 
take place at UPPINGHAM on MARCH 28th, 29th, and 30th, 1394, 

for SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £70 per annum (limited to two 
boarding-houses), two of £50 per annum, two of £30 per annum each, tenable at 
the School. Candidates under 14.—Applications to be made by March 15th, 1894, 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING. Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age, 
There is a well-fitted gymnasium in the house. Principal, Miss BRAHAM, 
Reference permitted to Dr. Philpot, 61 Chester Square, S.W., and W. Egerton 
Hine, Esq., Harrow School. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 

EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 29th, 30th, 

and 3lst. Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 

per annum, will be awarded. Chief Subjects: Classics and Mathematics. Candi. 
dates must be under 15.—Apply to the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham, 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees, 

For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head-Master, J. D. McCLURE, M.A., LL.M,, 

to the Boarding-Honuse Master, or to the Secretary. 




















T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SEORETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 





CLERGY MUTUAL 
Assurance 


2 AND 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER. 





Conducted on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE solely in the 


interests of 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


Funds, £3,767,046. Income, £383,152. 


Apply for Prospectus and Leaflet, “ASSURANCE AT LOW COST.” 





St. Andrews, N.B. 
ESTD [paE ONION BANE 0of 
1829 AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 
‘i Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Society Paid-up Capital .essss....... seassassee 21,500,000 
3 Roserve Band...ccsccsicescercscssscceseses: 2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches thronghont tke 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANOES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
fo collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0O., 

London. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Orossy 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 











ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c.,, 
PROMPTLY AND EFFEOTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 


DATURA TATULA. 


{ Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation. Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 5s.,and 10s SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London; and of Chemists everywhere. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s,, and 15s, 


IRKBECK BANK 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTERES? 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


For Non- 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 












AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
INSURES AGAINST 





STEEL PENS. RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
OvuTsIDE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, PERSONAL ACCIDENTS, 
GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 197. { Page. nnn £0 10 0 EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
Half.Page 550 CAPITAL, £1,000,000. ESTABLISHED 18. 
oi araaaaaa ctniaaaa ig 64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
BREAKFAST—SUPPER. Quarter-Page.... vksedlined W. D. MASSY, 
EPpPs’S Narrow Column sss . 310 0 X-VIAN, ” } Sects 
Half-Golomn ssissssissssissrsesnseseses. 128! 0 a 
MOST WONDERFUL BUILD- 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. Quarter-Column ws... - 017 6 ING up of the constitution takes place after 
Companies Holtoway’s famous medicines have been used for @ 
C oO C Oo A 7 reasonable time. They are pre-eminent above all 
Ontelde Page sccecsccicocseccsese aie £1414 0 — — mae, ——, a! the — of 
: 9 \6 iver complaints and disorders of the stomach ; car- 
BOILING WATER OR MILK. Inside Page sessessseeserseseensenes -L1 o penters, urickiayers, 4c, would find the Oletnent 





invaluable for curing wounds, cuts, sores, and bruises. 
Men in all conditions of life find it of incalculable 
benefit, as it penetrates internally, and thus strikes 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
part of the United yearly. terly. 
Kingdom... ... .. .. £1 86...0143...07 2 


Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 


China, &... .. «. «» 1106..0153..078 





Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 


Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch. 


Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 


Displayed Advertisements according to space, 





Terms: net, 


at the root of the ailment. The Pills act like magic 
in curing low spirity, and they repel all attacks on 
the nerves through excitement, excessive heat, brain 
worry consequent on business troubles, &. The 
purify the blood, and give a new lease of strengt 
to theiconstitution. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, 
and Communications upon matters of business, 
should Nor be addressed to the Epiror, but 
to the Puptisner, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 
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DIGBY, LONG, AND C0O.S NEW BOOKS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES 


AND BOOKSELLERS’. 





NOVELS AND STORIES. 


SECOND EDITION. 


LIKE a SISTER. By Mavetiye Cricuton. 


In 8 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 
The PEOPLE says :—‘‘ We predict for her a prosperous career. She writes good 
English, and works out her plot with considerable skill.” 


The NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of *‘ GOOD DAME FORTUNE.” 


WHAT HAPPENED at MORWYN. 


By Maria A. Hover. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :—‘‘ It is refreshing to take up so bright 
and wholesome a story as ‘ What Happened at Morwyn,’ and one written in a style 
so fresh and natural, Its heroine realises as nearly as may be Wordsworth’s famous 
description of woman as she should be...Cordially recommending it to our readers,” 


NEW MILITARY NOVEL. 


DEFERRED PAY;; or, A Major's Dilemma. 


By Lieutenant-Colonel W. H. M‘Caustanp. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
The WHITEHALL REVIEW says :—‘‘ Will well repay perusal, and will be 
found of extreme interest to all Service readers,” 


The NEW SOCIETY NOVEL. 
FIRST LARGE EDITION EXHAUSTED, SECOND NOW READY. 


UPPER BOHEMIANS: a Romance. By 


F. G@. Wavpote, Author of ‘‘ Lord Floysham.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
The MORNING POST says:—“ An entertaining book, by a clever man of the 
world. Bright sketches of men and things here and abroad. The author’s 
pictures of Roman society are excellent.” 


FIRST EDITION SOLD, SECOND NOW READY. 


WEST CLIFF: «a Romance of Portland 


Isle. By Easton Kine. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 
The MANCHESTER EXAMINER says :—‘‘It is an intensely interesting and 
very well-written book, which we can heartily recommend.” 


EDWIN ELLIOTT’S SUCCESSFUL NOVEL. 


NETTA. By Epwiy Exriorr, Crown 8vo 


cloth, 6 
The ACADEMY says :—“ Mr. Elliott is to be welco med....../ A qnite excellent 
sory. Style......8o good ..... Not only is the interest permanently sustained, but 


passages of dramatic vividness detain the reader.” 


The SIXTH EDITION is NOW READY. 


DR. JANET of HARLEY STREET. 


By Dr. ARABELLA KENEALY, Author of ‘Molly and her Man-o’-War.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “‘IN a MOMENT of PASSION.” 


BABETTE VIVIAN: a Novel. 


By 
CHRISTEL. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. : 


The MANCHESTER EXAMINER says:—‘ A good plot and some pleasant 
characters...... It is certainly a good novel, likely 10 be enjoyed by all who read 
it.” 


4¢ 
ZORG:” a Story of British Guiana. By 
VERNON Kirke. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

PUBLIC OPINION says :—* After starting to read ‘ Zorg,’ one wiil not put it 
down until the book is finished. The novel is a promising one. The character 
of Sarnia Gordon is cleve rly, drawn ; indecd, all the characters are depicted in a 
natural and lifelike manner.’ 


HER ANGEL FRIEND. By Monica 


TREGARTHEN. Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. [Just out. 


MARIA, COUNTESS of SALETTO, 


From the Italian of E. Aris, by SypNey Kina. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
f . ee [Just out, 
An animated, interesting, aud vivid picture of Modern Italian Society. 


MARIANELA. From the Spanish of B. 


PEREZ GaLpos. By Mary WuHarrTon, Trenslator of ‘ Lady Perfecta,” from 
the same Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says :— Modern Spanish fiction is not well 
known to English readers, and there is a consequent freshness in ‘ Marianela.’ 
Incidentally tothe story que stions of more than passing importance are discussed 
with originality and sympathy.” 


BJORNSON and TURGENIEFF. 


The BRIDAL MARCH. From the 


Norwegian of Bsdrnson. And THE WATCH. From the Russian of Ivan 
TuRGENIEFF. Translated by Joun EVAN WILLIAMS. Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
The LITERARY WORLD says :—‘* The Bridal March,’ with its vivid descrip- 
tions, will be read with interest.. Charmingly told, the ‘characters are skilfully 
<irawn, and stand ont in strong relief. ‘The Watch’ is replete with vigorous 
touches, and wholly original. It exhibits the writer’s peculiar gift of character 


drawing, supplemented by effective descriptive power.’ 


The HERO of the ‘PELICAN:’ 


By Percy pe LIstr. Crown 8vo, pictorial cloth, 3s, 6d. 


Ocean Drama. 


NOVELS AND STORIES. 


(Continued.) 
The GIRL MUSICIAN. By Mirmum 


Youne. With Fall-page Illustrations by Matthew Stretch. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 64, 
The LIVERPOOL MERCURY says :—‘* This is a very pleasing story. 
book is quite delightful.” 


The PURSUIT of a CHIMERA: being 


a Midwinter’s Day Dream. By C. ELtvey Corr. Orown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW says :—‘t Much of the drama is singularly dream- 
like, and the mingling of fancy and oddity shows an excellent simulation of 
genuine dre.ming...... The story is presented with considerable power.” 


The VENETIAN SECRET ; or, The 


Art of the Past. By Cuarites LutrEens. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
The SATURDAY REVIEW says :—“ His characters are agreeably drawn, and 
are neatly differentiated without any traces of exaggeration.” 


The OLD HOUSE of RAYNER, &c. 


By GrimLey Hitt. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—“ Eminently readable......Written to enter. 
tain....,. Fulfil their object vury adequately.” 


CLENCHED ANTAGONISMS. 
Lewis Iram. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
The SATURDAY REVIEW says:—* A powerful and ghastly narrative of the 
triuoph of force over virtue.’ 
VANITY F4 {Ik says :—‘‘ Lewis Iram is original, uncon ventional, powerful 


and interesting.’ 
SOCIETY says :—‘‘ An exceedingly able and enthralling story.” 


DR. WEEDON’S WAIF. By Kars 


Somers. [Illustrated with Full-page Drawings by Matthew Stretch. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 23, 6d. 
VANITY FAIR says :—‘ One of the prettiest and most touching stories we 
have read for a long time.” 
The SATURDAY REVIEW says :—“ Vividly and pathetically told.” 


BUT: :a Domestic Sketch. By BacuEtor 


ABBOTSFORD. Illustrated throughout with numerous Drawings, Crown 8vo, 
picture cover, ls, 
The SCOTSMAN says :—“ It draws its fon from th» adventures of a bachelor 
among children. It is brightly written and illustrated.” 


The STRANGE ADVENTURES of 


a YOUNG LADY of QUALITY, 1705. By Dorornea Town- 
SHEND. Orown 8vo, paper cover, ls. 
The GUARDIAN says:—‘‘ The story is pleasantly written; the spirit and 
manners of the time are well, without being over drawn, and the heroine is fresh 
and plucky.” 


The 


NEW WORKS. 


SIXTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE AS 
AN IRISH LANDLORD. 
Memoirs of John Hamilton, D.L., of St. Ernan’s, Donegal. 


Edited, with Introduction, by Rev. H. C. WHITE, 
late Chaplain, Paris. 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The TIMES says :—“ Much valuable light on the real history 
of Ireland and of the Irish agrarian question in the present 
century is thrown by a very interesting volume entitled...... 
This very instructive volume.” 


THE STANDARD WORK ON AUTHORSHIP. 


? 7 
The AUTHOR’S MANUAL. By Percy 
RvussELt. With Prefatory Remarks by Mr. Giapstone. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
5s. Sixth Edition. With Portrait. 

The WESTMINSTER REVIEW says:—“ A very complete manual and guide 
for journalist and author...... It is not merely a practical work—it is literary and 
— of literature in its best senze......We have little else but praise for 
the volume.”’ 


NEW POETRY. 
SOME TRANSLATIONS from 


CHARLES BAUDELAIRE, POET and SYMBOLIST, by 
H.C. With Portrait. Feap. svo, elegant parchment, 2s. 6d. 


The TIMES says:—‘ Are executed with no little metricil skill and command 
of poetic diction.” 


BRUCE’S HEART, 


and other Poems. 





[Just out, 


By Epwarp Toovey WELLS, Crown 8vo, cloth, 23. 6d. [Just ou’, 








DIGBY, LONG, and CO., Publishers, 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London. 
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ARCHBISHOP TRENCH’S WORKS. 


NOTES on the PARABLES of our LORD. 


Fifteenth Edition, 8vo, 12s. ‘ 2 
*,* Also a Cheaper Edition, with Translations of the Notes drawn from the 
Writings of the Fathers and Modern Commentators. Sixty-fourth Thousand. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


NOTES on the MIRACLES of our LORD. 


Twelfth Edition, 8vo, 12s. : ¥) 
*,* Also a Cheaper Edition, with Translations of the Notes drawn from the 
Writings of the Fathers and Modern Commentators. Fourteenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SYNONYMS of the NEW TESTAMENT. 


Eleventh Edition, Enlarged, demy 8vo, 12s. 


ON the AUTHORISED VERSION of the 


New Testament. Second Edition, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


COMMENTARY on the EPISTLES to the 


SEVEN CHURCHES in ASIA. Fifth Edition, Revised, demy 8vo, 8s, 6d. 


STUDIES in the GOSPELS. Fifth Edition, 


Revised, demy 8v», 10s. 6d. 


SERMONS NEW and OLD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
WESTMINSTER, and other Sermons. 


Crown 8ro, 53. 


The SERMON on the MOUNT. An Ex- 


position d-awn from the Writings of St. Augustine, with an Essay on his 
Merits as an Interpreter of Holy Scripture. Fourth Edition, Enlarged, dewy 
8vo, 10s, 6d. 


BRIEF THOUGHTS and MEDITATIONS 


on some PASSAGES in HOLY SCRIPTURE. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 


3s. 6d, 
LECTURES on MEDIZVAL CHURCH 


HISTORY. Being the Substance of Lectures delivered at Queen’s College, 
London, Second Edition, demy 8vo, 12s. 


ON the STUDY of WORDS. 


fourth Edition, Revised, feap. 8vo, 5s. 


ENGLISH PAST and PRESENT. 


teenth Edition, Revised and Improved, feap. 8vo, 5s. 


SELECT GLOSSARY of ENGLISH WORDS 


used formerly in senses different from their present. Seventh Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


PROVERBS and their LESSONS. Eighth 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS in GERMANY, 


and other Lectures on the Thirty Years’ War. Fourth Edition, Enlarged, 
feap. 8vo, 43. 


AN ESSAY on the LIFE and GENIUS of 


CALDERON. W th Translations from his ‘‘ Life’s a Dream,” and “Great 
Theatre of the World.’ Sccond Edition, Revised and Improved, extra 
fcap. 8vo, 5s, 6d. 


PLUTARCH : his Life, his Lives, and his 


Morals. Second E¢ition, Enlarged, feap. 8vo, 33. 6d. 


POEMS. Library Edition. In 2 vols. 


small crown 8vo, 103. In1l vol. Eleventh Ed tion, feap. 8vo, 7s. 64. 


SACRED LATIN POETRY. Chiefly Lyrical. 


Selected and Arranged for Use. Third Edition, Corrected and Improved, 


feap. 8vo, 7s. 
A HOUSEHOLD BOOK of ENGLISH 


POETRY. Selected and Arrarged, with Notes. Fifth Edition, Revised, 
extra fcap. 8vo, 5s, 


REMAINS of the late MRS. RICHARD 


TRENCH. Being Selections from her Journals, Letters, and other Papers. 
New and Cheaper Issue. With Portraits, demy 8vo, 6s. 


Twenty- 


Four- 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER and CO., Ltd. 
PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROS3 ROAD. 





NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION 
OF SIR WILLIAM MUIR’S 
“LiFe OF MAHOWME T.” 


Now ready, THIRD EDITION, with a New Map and several Illustrations, 
8vo, 16s, 


THE LIFE OF MAHOMET. 


From Original Sources. By Sir Witt1am Murr, K.C.S.I, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 
logued, All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 





: as ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS... oe see owe «= 218,000,000 


1848, 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST, 





NEXT WEEK AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
DAVE’S SWEETHEART: 
A New Novel. 

By MARY GAUNT. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 


NEW WORK BY THE DEAN OF ROCHESTER, 


ADDRESSES TO WORKING MEN 
FROM PULPIT AND PLATFORM. 
By the Very Rev. S. REYNOLDS HOLE, Dean of Rochester, 


CONTENTS :— 
] The FRIENDS of the WORKING MAN, 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 
DO YOU READ the BIBLE? 


CHRISTIANITY & COMMON SENSE. 
WORK. | TRUE EDUCATION, 
CONVERSION, 

UNBELIEF. 

The GENTLEMAN in the LOOSE BOX. 
FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 
HOME-RULE,. 








BIBLE TEMPERANCE, 

TO SOLDIERS. 

WH» IS a GENTLEMAN ? 

GAMBLING and BETTING, 

The CHURCH and DISSENT, 

ON the CAUSES, the CONDUCT, ang 
the CONSEQUENCES of SIN, 





OTHER WORKS BY THE DEAN OF ROCHESTER. 
The MEMORIES of DEAN HOLE. With the Original 


Illustrations from Sketches by Leech and Thackeray. Cheaper Edition, 


1 vol. dewy 8vo, 6°. 


A LITTLE TOUR in IRELAND. With nearly 40 Illus- 


trations by John Leech, 10s. 6d. 


A BOOK ABOUT the GARDEN and the GARDENER. 6s. 
A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. 2s. 6d. 


FIFTY BREAKFASTS. Containing a great Variety of 


New and Simple Recipes for Breakfast Dishes. By Colonel KENNEY 
Hersert (“ Wyvern”), Author of “Culinary Jottings,’ &c. Small 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. [Just ready, 


The CHESS POCKET MANUAL. By G. H. D. Gossip, 


Author of ‘* The Theory of Chess Openings,’’ &c. Small 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 


RIDING RECOLLECTIONS and TURF STORIES. By 


Henry Custance. With numerous Illustrations, Second Edition, 8vo, 15s, 


SEVENTY YEARS of IRISH LIFE. By W.R. Le Fanu. 


Third Thousand, demy 8vo, 16s, 


STEPHEN REMARX: a Story of Society and Religion. 


By the Hon. and Rev. JAMES ADDERLEY. Small 8vo, paper, ls, ; elegantly 


bound, 3s. 6d. Tenth Thousand. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


NOW READY, THIRD EDITION. 
8vo, 


CIVILISATION 


}Oublisher to the India Dflice. 


14s, 


& PROGRESS. 


By JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER. 


Revised and Enlarged, 
The “ Spectator ’’ says :— 


“The book of a very able man...... 
The testimony which we are compel'ed 
to give to the high ability of this 
ambitious work is completely impartial 
pent Full of original criticism......Great 
literary faculty......A book far less 
superficial than Mr. Buckle’s,.”” 


“Journal des Economistes,” 
(Paris) says :— 


** C'est un ouvrage remarquable, plein 
d’idées originales et ingénieuses, sonvent 
incontestables, et qui, méme alors 
qu’elles soulévent des objections, 
charment en provoquant la pen-ée...... 
M. Crozier a incontestablement dit 
beaucoup de choses vraies, et méme 
neuves; mais en ne tenant pas compte, 
dans leurs réflexions, du chiffre de la 
population des pays les plus civilisés, en 
ne faisant pas entrer la densité de la 
population dans son argumentation, il 
n’a pu aboutir qu’a des vues utopiques. 
Mais rendons-lui cette justice, personne 
ne les a aussi bien soutenues que lui,” 


The Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A., 
says:— 


“This is the most remarkable and im- 
portant work of the last twenty years, 


and with New Preface. 


It is not too much to say that Mr. 
Crozier can enter the lists with men like 
Jarlyle, Comte, Herbert Spencer, and 
John Stuart Mill, all of whom he treats 
sympathetically, aud hold his own.” 


The * Academy” says :— 


“The ability of Mr. Crozier consists 
in a remarkable clearness of detail 
vision, singular acumen of distinction— 
the power, so to speak, of seeing through 
mll-stones, of being in a manner 
clairvoyant...... This accurate and subtle 
thinker.” 


Mrs. Lynn Linton says :— 


“The book seems to me to be one of 
the most original and remarkable of the 
present day. There is not a dry page 
from cover to cover.” 


“ Knowledge” says :— 


**No one can rise from the perusal of 
this work without the conviction that its 
author has established a claim to stand 
high among the most profound and 
original thinkers of the day...... He has 
set himself an ambitious task, and he 
has very narrowly indeed escaped entire 
SUCCESS...... Will repay perusal and rc- 





perusal, 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
Je 


PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 


SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C,, desire to call the attention of the READING 








PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD: 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS.— 
OATALOGUES sent on application. 





Vy ANTED, by a YOUNG MARRIED COUPLE with- 

out children, a SITUATION as HOUSEKt EPERS, or any other posi- 
tion of trust; nine years’ reference from last employer.—“C, E.,” 29 Ion Road, 
Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
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LAWRENCE AND BULLEN, 
DEATH 


AND THE 


PLOUGHMAN’S WIFE; 


A Ballad Made and Etched by Wituram 
S1RANG. 
Folio, Ten Guineas net. [On March 3rd. 
*,* With Ten Etchings and Two Mezzo- 
tint Engravings. One hundred and ten 
Copies have been printed, of which one 
hundred are for sale. No cheaper Edition 
will be issued ; the plates will be destroyed 
after publication. 


MAURICE JOKAI. 
EYES like the SEA: A Novel. 


Translated from the Hungarian of 
Maurice Jokai by R. Nispet Barn. 
8 vols. [At the Libraries. 

“The great charm of the book is the 
manner in which Jokai analyses Bessie’s 
character. All through the story, indeed, 
we feel ourselves in the presence of a 
master of the human heart.”—Speaker. 

“The whole book is full of interest, 
owing to the strange life described, the 
strange characters, and the admirable self- 
restraint and art of the story-teller.”— 
Manchester Guardian. 

“ Bessy, with her five ‘husbands,’ is not 
quite the domestic kind of woman who 
would be appreciated at a mothers’ meet- 
ing, but she is a remarkable creation.”— 
Glasgow Herald. 


Mr. GEORGE GISSING’S NOVELS. 


The ODD WOMEN. A Novel. 
New and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol., 6s. 
[Now Ready. 
“The book is more than readable; it is 
absorbing.” —ATHENZUM. 
A 


The EMANCIPATED. 


Novel. New and Cheaper Edition. 
1 vol., 6s. [ Ready. 
“A little buoyancy, a little of the joy of 
earth, of the spirit of Mr. Meredith—nay, 
or of Rabelais—what is the use of wishing 
these things to a talent radically different ? 
It is much if such a talent can end, as Mr. 
Gissing’s seems likely to, in a creed that is 
somewhat dreary, but still strenuous, self- 
contained, and not desperate, nor without 
dignity. Doubtless the sense of an advance 
in creative power is one of the best satis- 
factions that can come to a writer of this 
temper ; we believe that the present novel 
warrants such satisfaction.”—Manchester 
Guardian. 


DENZIL QUARRIER. A 
Novel. 1 vol., 6s. 
“Very powerful, very cruel, very true.”— 
Word. 
KATHARINE TYNAN. ‘ 
ACLUSTER of NUTS: Being 
Sketches among My Own People. By 
KATHARINE TYNAN (Mrs. H. A. Hinkson) 
“ Kindly Irish of the Irish 
Neither Saxon nor Italian.” 
1 vol., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Next week. 


W. B. YEATS. 
The CELTIC TWILIGHT: 


Men and Women, Dhouls and Fairies. 
16mo., 3s. 6d. 

“It opens up new horizons, too often 
obscured for us by the smoke and chimney- 
pots of cities ; it reasserts the eternal reality 
of romance.”—Athenvrum. 


J. H. PEARCE. 
DROLLS from SHADOW- 
LAND. 16mo, 3s. 6d. 

“ Marked by graceful fancy and imagina- 
tive powers.” —Speaker. 

“This is in many respects a very good 
little book. Some of the stories show real 
imaginative power, and they are told with 
an earnestness that rivets the attention.”— 
Athenzum. 


LAWRENCE and BULLEN, 
15 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 











MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 





8vo, 163, 


CORRESPONDENCE 
JOSEPH JEKYLL, 


M R. 
WITH HIS SISTER-IN-LAW, 


LADY GERTRUDE SLOANE STANLEY, 1818-1838. 


Edited, with a Brief Memoir, by the Hon. ALGERNON BOURKE. 


TIMES.— A very slight inspection of these letters will convince any one that they well deserved to be dis- 
interred and given to the world, not only as portraying a notable figure n the society of the period, but 
as a valuable, interesting, and sprightly addition to contemporary memoirs.” 

ATHENZUM.—* Altogether, Jekyll’s letters make the most excellent reading.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* The Jeckyll letters must become one of the leading books of the season.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE,—* We part trom this genial old gossip with regret.” 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


SECOND EDITION OF 


THE PAMIRS: 


Being a Narrative of a Year’s Expedition on Horseback and on Foot through 
hmir, Western Tibet, Chinese Tartary, and Russian Central Asia. 


By the EARL OF DUNMORE. 
With Maps and Illustrations taken by the Author on the Spot. 


WORLD.—* The incidents of an extraordinary feat of exploration—no Englishman has ever crossed the 
Choo-Choo Mountains in Chinese Tartary betore—and the experiences and observations of a unique jour- 
ney are related in a lucid and cultivated style, wholly devoid of either brag, affectation, or assumption.”’ 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“F r sportsmen there is much to read in these two volumes of grand hunting days 
after the ‘ ovis poli,’ the Tibetan antelopes and wild horses.” 


Medium 8vyo, 18s. 


ALONE WITH THE HAIRY AINU: 


3,800 Miles on a Pack-Saddle in Yezo and a Cruise to the Kurile Islands. 
By A. H. SAVAGE LANDOR. 


With Map and numerous Illustrations by the Author. 


MORNING POST.—* A thrilling narrative, which as a story of perseverance and pluck, has not many equals 
in all the pages of modern travel.” 

LAND AND WATER.—“ No book of travel published during the present season has given us more pleasure 
than Mr. Savage Landor’s account of his adventurous wanderings in Yezo and the Kuriles.” 


—_———. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


HANDBOOK FOR OXFORDSHIRE. 
A NEW EDITION. 
With numerous Maps and Plans and a Full Description of Oxford and its Colleges. 
[Just out. 
With Portraits, 2 vols, 8vo, 32s. 


SECOND EDITION OF THE 


L FE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, 


LATE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 
ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, MA.,, 
Barrister-at-Law, late Fellow of All Soul’s College, Oxford. 
With the Co-operation and Sanction of the Very Rev. G. G@. BRADLEY, 
D 


ean of Westminster. 


By 


THE BURDENS OF BELIEF, 
By the DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


NEW VOLUME OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUALS, EDITED BY PROFESSOR KNIGHT. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE JACOBEAN POETS. 


By EDMUND W. GOSSE. 
FERGUSSON’S HISTORY of ARCHITECTURE in all COUNTRIES. 


With 1,000 Illustrations, 2 vols. medium 8vo, £3 3s. 
NEW EDITION, REVI3ED. 


ANCIENT AND MEDIA. VAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Edited by R. PHENE SPIERS, F.S.A. 


THE PSALTER OF 


A Landmark of English Literature. 
COMPRISING THE TEXT, IN BLACK-LETTER TYPE. 
Edited, with Notes, by JOHN EARLE, M.A., 


Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxford. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


THE CHRISTIAN ETHIC. 


By WILLIAM KNIGHT, LL.D., 


Profes:_r of Moral Piilo-ophy in the University of St. Andrews. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 





FREDERIC HILL: an Autobiography of Fifty 


Years in Times of Reform. Being the Recollections of a Retired Civil Servant. By his Daughter, 
Constance Hit. 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Portraits, 16s, 


WOMEN OF LETTERS, including Memoirs of 


Lady Morgan, the M sses Berry, Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley, Lady Ann Barnard, Sarah Countess Cow- 


per, Mrs. Opie, and Lady Duff Gordon. By GertTrRupDE TOWNSHEND Mayer. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 
[Just ready. 





New Works of Fiction. 





NOW READY. 


THE ROMANCE OF SHERE MOTE. 


By Percy Hurtsurp, Author of “‘ In Black and White,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8v0, 


NOW READY. 


THE GREATER GLORY. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
Author of ‘* An Old Maid’s Love,” &. 


3 vols, crown 8vo, 


NOW READY. 
THE VICAR OF LANGTHWAITE. By 
ILY WaTSON. 3 vol:. crown 8vo, 
NOW READY. 
BRITOMART. By Mrs. Hersert Martin, Author of 


“Bonnie Lesley,” &c. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, W. 





AT THE LIBRARIES. 
EVE’S PARADISE. — 
MRS. BRAY’S NOVEL. 


Etched Title and Frontispiece. 6s. 


“« Must certainly rank as one of the best of the year. No one will 


close the book before arriving at the final page.” 


SOCIAL AIMS. By the Right Hon. the 
Earl and Countess of MEATH. Cloth boards, 6s. 


“ Valuable and instructive.’—Datty TELEGRAPH. 
“ Ought to be widely read.” —Cuurcu Bets. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C.; 
AND 44 VICTORIA STREET, S8.W. 








MARK 
RUTHERFORD’S 
NEW NOVEL, 


(CATHARINE FURZE., 
2 vols., cloth, 12s, 


Some Press Opinions. 


St. James’s Gazette.—“ We have no hesitation in saying that it is by far the most impressive, original 
and interesting work of fiction that has faileu into our hands for many a mouth.” : 

Westminster Gazette.—* A simple and touching story, to!d with rare skill aud power.” 

Scotsman.—" Cn be read many times by the sume reader before its interest is exhausted.” 

Christian Woild.—** Mark Rutherford has treated a risky conception with rare skill and delicacy, and 
the story, with its strong contrasts of light and shade, fascinates the reader.” 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 








Nay be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


THE NORTH 
AMERICAN REVIEW. 


FEBRUARY, 1894, Price 2s, 6d. 
ABRIDGED CONTENTS: 

Tue IncomE-Tax 1n ENGLAND. By the Right Hon 

Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. , 
A MENACE TO LITERATURE. By Margaret Deland, 
How T0 HeLp THE UNEMPLOYED. By Henry George, 
AKkE WE A Piutocracy? By W. D. Howells, 
Tue Evits oF Early MarriaGes. By Cyrus Edson, 


M.D. 
THE Witson Bity. By Senator Roger Q. Mills, 
THE AMATEUR NURSE: AN ACCOMPLISHED Facr, 
By Kate G, Wells. 


London: Wm. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.0, 
ee: or, The Religion of Oom- 


mon-sense.—A Handbook of Religion, based 
on our Reason, Conscience, and Love, apart from 
so-called ‘* Revelation.” By the Rev. CHartrg 
Voysey, B.A., Oxon., forme ly Vicar of Healaugh, 
Minister of the Thei-tic Caurch, Swa!low Straet, 

WiuraMms and Nor@atTe. Price 2s, 6d, 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 3:. 6d, 
ASSAGES for TRANSLATION 
from FRENCH AUTHORS. Selected by 
Wa ter DuryrorD, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge; Assistant-Master at Eton College, 
London: Edward Stanford, 26 and 27 Cockspur 
Street, S.W. 











To Masre, Topp, & BARD, MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Swan Fountain PEN, CHEAPSIDE, Lonvon, E.C. 


5 ENDsLEIGH GarpEeNS, Lonvon, N.W. 
JANUARY 20TH, 1894. 


Sivs,—I have used the Pen with which I an 
writing this letter for more than three years with 
the greatest satisfaction. I sometimes travel with- 
out any other companion, but I never feel that I 
am without a friend as long as T have my faithjul 
*‘MABIE’ with ine. Once or twice when, through 
some carelessness of mine, my COMPANION ias 
been laid aside for a day or two, his steel and 
quill Substitutes have irritated me so much that 
I have felt that in such company an editorial life 
would be well exchanged for that much-maligned 
but healthy occupation of keeping our high roads 
in a state of good repair. 

Several of my fellow Editors, including Rev, HUGH 
PRICE-HUGHES and Mr. F, A, ATKINS, rejoice 
in the possession of a similar companion in their 
literary labours, and are, I know, equally disposed 
to bless the skill and inventive genius of Messrs. 
Mabie, Todd, and Bard.—Yours truly, 


HENRY S. LUNN, 
Editor of “THE REVIEW OF THE CHURCHES.” 


MANUFACTURERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT. 

SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN is manufactured in 
three sizes at 10s, 6d., 16%. 6d., or 26s. Complete 
Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on applicat on 
to MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 


93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C., or 95a REGENT STREET, W’. 
STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 0O., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beanfort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.O. 











USE 
F R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC (OO (A. 


“‘There is no beverage which can so confidently be 


recommended.” —Medical Annual, 1893. 





NOTICE.—In suture, the INDEX to the “* SPECTATOR” 
will be published halj-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from ‘uly to December), on the 
third Saturday wn January and July. Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at ls, 6d, 
each, 
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A REMARKABLE NOVEL. 


“Uncommonly well worth reading.” 
NATIONAL OBSERVER. 


A SUPERFLUOUS 
WOMAN. 


IN THREE VOLUMES. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Daity TELEGRAPH.—* A novel upon 
which has been expended an infinity of 
thought, and the pages of which betray 
a capacity for the analysis of human 
feelings and emotions rarely to be met 
with.” 


A SUPERFLUOUS 
WOMAN. 


IN THREE VOLUMES. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ There is 
much strong and some pathetic writing 
in ‘A Superfluous Woman,’ and we dare 
say it will be proclaimed a remarkable 
book. It shows power and imagination 
in no small degree.” 


A SUPERFLUOUS 
WOMAN. 


IN THREE VOLUMES. 
AT ALL LIRRARIES. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—“ The anony- 
mous author presents primal passion, 
unencumbered of the trappings of shame 
and habit, with a simplicity and direct- 
ness unequalled in recent English fiction. 
.....1n short, ‘A Superfluous Woman’ 
is a clever book, and a useful. Whether 
it will attain the success of ‘ The 
Heavenly Twins ’ is yet to be seen, but 
the good that it will do will be much on 
the same lines.” 


A SUPERFLUOUS 
WOMAN. 


IN THREE VOLUMES. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Stanparp.—“ A love-story that is a 
very remarkable piece of writing, told 
with real power and beauty......The 
author is full of undisciplined power; 
she has poetry and passion and courage, 
and, unless we are mistaken, has a future 
before her. The last two or three pages 
of her book lift it into a poem.” 


A SUPERFLUOUS —S 
WOMAN. 


IN THREE VOLUMES. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Sr. James’s GazEeTTE.—“‘A Super- 
fluous Woman’ is a bold work. We are 
very much afraid that ‘ the young person’ 
will not be allowed to read it. If so, we 
sincerely hope that she will do so with- 
out permission; for though it may not 
be the best novel of the season, it is 
amongst those best worth reading.” 


A SUPERFLUOUS 
WOMAN. 


IN THREE VOLUMES. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Scorrish LEApDER.—“ Most power- 
fully drawn.” 














London: 





MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


THIRD EDITION of “ BARABBAS.” 
Corelli — BARABBAS: a Dream of the World’s Tragedy. By Maris 
Core tI, Author of “ A Romance of Two Worlds,” ‘* Vendetta,” &c, Third Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


Miss Corelli's new romance has been received with much disapprobation by the secular papers, and with 
warm welcome by the religious papers. By the former she has been accused of blasphemy and bad taste ; 
by tte latter the dignity of the conception and the elevating and devout character of the book has been 


praised, 
THIRTEENTH EDITION of ‘‘ DODO.” 
E. F. Benson.—DODO: a Detail of the Day. By E.F. Benson. Thirteenth 
Edition. In ONE VOLUME, crown 8vo, 6s. 

Few novels of late years have been as successful as “* Dodo.” In its two-volame form it has passed through 
ten editions, and has attracted by its brilliance universal attention. The best critics have been cordial in 
their praise. The Guardian spoke of “ Dodo” a3 unusually clever and interesting ; the Spectator called it a 
deiight fully witty sketch of society; the Speaker said the dialogue was a perpetual feast of epigram and para- 
dox ; the Athenzum spoke of the author as a writer of quite eaceptional ability; the Academy praised his 
anazing cleverness; the World said the book was brilliantly written; and half-a-dozen papers have declared 
that there was not a dull page in the two volumes, 


Gilchrist.—The STONE DRAGON. By Murray Gitcurist. Crown 8vo, 
buckram, 6s. 
A volume of stories of power so weird and original as to ensure them a ready welcome, 


Clark Russell.—A MARRIAGE at SEA. By W. Cuarx Russet. New and 


Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Oscar Browning.—GUELPHS and GHIBELLINES: a Short History of 
Medizeval Italy, A.D, 1250-1409, By Oscar BrownIna, Fellow and Tutor of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“* A very able little book.”— Westminster Gazette, “A vivid picture of medizval Italy,’—Standard. 
“We cannot speak too highly of this admirable work.”—Westminster Review. 


Mr. RUSKIN’S LIFE.—SECOND EDITION. 
Collingwood.—_JOHN RUSKIN: his Life and Work. By W. G. CoLLINewoop, 
M.A. With numerous Portraits and Sketches by Mr. Ruskin, Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


“No more magnificent volumes have been published for a long time.” —Times. 
“*This most lovingly written and most profoundly interesting book.’’—Daily News. 


Dixon.—ENGLISH POETRY from BLAKE to BROWNING. By W. M. Dixon 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“Scholarly in conception, and full of sound and suggestive criticism.”—Times. 
“The book is remarkable for freshness of thought expressed in graceful language.” —Manchester Examiner 
“Written in a sound philosophic spirit, and in a graceful, flowing style.”’—Irish Times, 
** Subtle thought and a vigorous and graceful pen.”—Dublin Express, 


O’Grady.—The STORY of IRELAND. By Sranpisu O’Grapy, Author of 
“Finn and his Companions.” Small crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. 

“Novel and very fascinating history. Wonderfully alluring.” —Cork Examiner. 

“ Most delightful, most stimulating. Its racy humour, its original imaginings, its perfectly unique history, 
make it ove of the freshest, breeziest volumes.”—Methodist Times. 

“A most sane and vigorous attempt to give a truthful and really unbiassel view of Irish histor y.”— 
Manchester Guardian. 
“ A survey at once graphic, acute, and quaintly written.”—Times, 


Scott.—The MAGIC HOUSE, and other Verses. 


post 8vo, bound in buckram, 5s. 
“ They evince a great command of really splendid and picturesque poetic phrase.”— Guardian. 


Ibsen.—BRAND: a Drama. By Henrik Issen. Translated by W1LLIAM 
Witson. Second and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


“ The greatest world-poem of the nineteenth century next to ‘ Faust.’ ‘ Brand’ wi!l have an astonish'ng 
interest for Englishmen It isin the same set with ‘ Agamemnon,’ with ‘ Lear,’ with the literature that we 
now instinctively regard a3 high and holy.”’—Daily Chronicle, 


Jenks.—WALPOLE. A Study in Politics. By Epwarp Jenxs, M.A. Crown 


8vo, boards, ls, 


By Duncan C.Scorr. Extra 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERIES.—New Volumes. 
A MANUAL of ELECTRICAL SOIENCE. By Gerorcr J. Burcu, M.A. 


With numerous Illustrations, 3s, A Practical, Popular, and Full Handbook. 

** Solid, sound, and free from technicality.”—Scotsman, 

“There are few, if any, books in which so much information is imparted in a more popular manner,”— 

Nature. 

A TEXT-BOOK of AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. By M. C. Porrer, M.A., 
F.L.S. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 

“ Professor Potter is endowed with the art of lucid expression.”—Speaker. 

“One of the best text-books that has come under our notice. It is admirably illustrated,”—Newcastie 

Chronicle. 

The CHEMISTRY of FIRE. By M. M. Parrison Murr, M.A. Illustrated, 
2s. 6d. An Exposition of the Elementary Principles of Chemistry. 

“A charming book, with thoroughness in exposition and closeness in scientific reasoning.” —Bristol Mercury. 

“The book will yield more instruction than a hundred others of the same size.’’—Manchester Guardian. 


The VAULT of HEAVEN. A Popular Introduction to Astronomy. By R. A. 
GreGorY. With numerous Illustrations, crown 8¥0, 2s. 6d. 

“One of the most useful guides to astronomy which has come under our notice. Simply written, and of 

remarkable accuracy.”—Birmingham Gazette. 

** A model of a book.” —Glasgow Herald, 

* An admirable introduction to modern physical astronomy.”—Nature, 


METEOROLOGY. The Elements of Weather and Climate. 


F.8.8.E., F.R.Met.Soc. Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 
“ A usefal, compact, and dependable treatise.”—Scotsman, 
“ An admirable text-book and a snfficient introduction to the science of weather.’’—Dai!y Telegraph. 


METHUEN’S COMMERCIAL SERIES. 

A MANUAL of FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By S. E. 
Ba.LLy, Modern Language Master at the Manchester Grammar Schvo', Crown 8vo, 2s. 

‘*The best arranged and most compact and comprehensive manual we know.” —Guirdiun, 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, with Special Referenc3 to Tride Routes, New 
Marnets and Manufacturing Districts. By L. D. Lyon, M.A,, of the Academy, Glasgow. 2. 

“A thoroughly commendable handbook on a subjecs of immense importance.”—Fr.enzn's Journal. 

** Reacable, up-to-date, and in some respects original.” —Juardian, 

“ Ove .f the best geographies with which we are a-qaainted,”—Birminjham Post, 


By H. N. Dickson, 





WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford St., W.C. 





METHUEN and CC., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND 60.’S LIST. 


NEW VOLUME OF BISHOP CREIGHTON’S 
“HISTORY OF THE PAPACY.” 


HISTORY of the PAPACY during the 


REFORMATION. By MawnpDEtt CreicutTon, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Peter- 
borough. Vol. V. (1517-1527), The GERMAN REVOLT. 8vo, 15s. 


*,* Vols, I. and IL., 1378-1464, 32s, Vols. IIT. and IV., 1464-1518, 24s, 


NEW NOVEL BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
A GENTLEMAN of FRANCE; being the 


Me~ oirs of Gaston de Bonne, Sieur de Marsac. By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Av‘ or of “The House of the Wolf.” New and Cheaper Edition, with 

F, outispiece and Vignette by H. J. Ford. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 
“This is, in tu_t, quite the best historical romance that has appeared for some 
years, It is full of sensation, and the adventures hang very naturally upon the 
hero. Never since D’Artagnan was there a better swordsman.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEW BOOK BY CANON HOLLAND. 
GOD’S CITY and the COMING of the 


KINGDOM. By the Rev. Henry Scorr Horianp, M.A., Canon and Pre- 
centor of St. Paul’s, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The ALCHEMICAL ESSENCE and the 
CHEMICAL ELEMENT: an Episode in the Quest of the Unchanging. By 
M. M. Parrison Muir, Feliow of Gonville and Caius Colleze, Cambridze. 
8vo, 4s. 6d TIn a few days. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND under HENRY 
IV. By James HamILton Wvtir, M.A., one of H.M. Inspectors of Schools, 
3 vols, crown 8vo. Vo!. I., 10s. 6d.; Vol. II., 15s. (in a few days) ; Vol. ILi. 
(in the press). 


AUSTRALIA AS IT IS; or, Facts and 
Features, Sketches and Incidents of Australia and Australian Life. With 
Notices of New Zealand. By A CLErGyMan, Thirteen Years Resident in the 
Interior of New South Wales, Third Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


PICTURES in PROSE of NATURE, WILD 


SPORT, and HUMBLE LIFE. By Ausyn Trevor Battyr, B.A, Crown 
8vo, 63. 

ContTEenTs:—With Carl of the Hill—Three Fish—Memories—A Child of the 
People—Canvey Island—In the Land of the Great Spirit—In Norfolk by the Sea 
—The Witch in Kent—Oxford: the Upper River—Upon a Day—Tue Procession 
of Spring—Vesper. 


The ONE GOOD GUEST: a Story. By 


L. B. WaLrorD. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
“A story so full of the best human nature that it is vastly pleasant to read, 
and equally grateful to remember.” —National Observer, 


WHAT NECESSITY KNOWS. By L. Dougall, 


Author of “ Beggars All,” &¢. New and Cheaper Edition. Orown 8vo, 6s. 

* One of the most thoughtful and impressive novels of the season. It is a book 
whicn grows upon the reader, Its descriptive pas-ages, its curious glimpses ot 
out-of-the-way life, its quiet but vigorous handling of character, all make it a 
story of no common order.”—Yorkshire Post. 


EPOCHS OF INDIAN HISTORY.—New Volumes. 


Edited by JOHN ADAM, M.A., Principal of Pachaiyappa’s College, 
and Fellow of the University, Madras. 


The MUHAMMADANS; or, The History of 


Hindustan (including Bengal) to the time of Warren Hastings and the Regu- 
luing Act (1774). By J, D. Rees, C.1.E., of the Madras Civil Service. Feap. 
8vo, 2s, 6d, 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—New Volumes. 
<ARTHAGE and the CAR-|The ORBS AROUND US: 


THAGINIANS. By R. Boswortu | Essays on the Moon and Planets, 
SmitH, M.A., Assistant-Master in Meteors and Comets, the Sun and 


Marro« School. With Maps, Plans, 
«&e., crown 840, 33. 6d. 


Coloured Pairs of Suns. By R. A. 
Proctor. Crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. 


The TOILERS of the FIELD.|The EXPANSE of HEAVEN: 


By KicHarRD JEFFERIES. With Essays on the Wonders of the 
Portrait from the Bust iv Salisbury Firmament. By R, A. Procror. 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. | Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
New York: 15 East 16th Street. 





TO EDITORS AND AUTHORS. 


THE NORTHERN (singh? o in series) on 


agriculture and gener- 


NEWSPAPER joes: ane, Weight 


sketches and hiyh- 


KENDAL, SYN DI CAT E, rw aa and serial 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS tor PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU. 
TIONS in LNDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen No. post-free. 
Libraries Purchased or Valued, and Catalogued and Arranged. 





Telegraphic Add:ess: BookmeN, Lonpon. Code, UnIcopeE. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS, 
VILLAGE SERMONS: Preached at What- 


ley. By the late R. W. Cuurcu, D.O.L., sometime Dean of St. Paul's 
ang of Whatley, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Second Series, Crown 
v0, 6s. 


The INCARNATION and COMMON LIFE, 


By Brooxe Foss Westcort, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Durham. Crown 8r0, 
price 9s. 


T(MES.—“A collection of sermons which possess, among other merits, the 
rare one of actuality, reflucting, as they frequently do, the Bishop's well-known 
and eager interest in social problems of the day.” 


FISHERS of MEN. Addressed to the 


Diocese of Canterbury in his Third Visitation. By Epwarp Wuirr, Arch- 
bishop. Crown 8vo, 63. 
OBSERVER,.—“ Exhibits in a very high degree a man of statesmanlike mind, 
seoake The whole volume is elevating and inspiring.” 


TIMES.—“ With keen insight and sagacious counsel the Archbishop surveys 
the condition and prospects of the Church,” 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION. By Benjamin Kidd, 


8vo, 103. net. 


LADY WILLIAM. By Mrs. Oliphant. 3 


vols, Crown 8vo, 31s. 6d, 
ATHENXZUM,—“ For variety of character and equability of tone this is one 
of Mrs. Oliphant’s best novels.” 


OBSERVER.—“It contains very delicate observation of human fe and 
character.” 

NATIONAL OBSERVER.—“ Mrs. Oliphant’s last book, ‘Lady William,’ is 
mainly a study of a charming woman, and in this respect is equal to,if not better 
than, anything she has written, It is pleasant reading from start to finish,” 


MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME. 


MISS STUART’S LEGACY. By F. A. Steel. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

ATHENZUM.—“ What she knows really is ‘knowledge’ well assimilated, 
therefore never heavy, obtrusive, nor out of place...... The descriptions of place 
and atmospheric effect are striking and unlaboured, The author obliges us to 
see with her eyes in a very few words.” 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—‘It throbs with the vigour of real creative power.” 


MEDIZVAL RECORDS and SONNETS. By 
AUBREY DE VERE. Globe 8vo, 53, 


SPECTATOR.—** When he writes of chivalry, of saints, of miracles, it seems 
as it one of Giotto’s frescoed figures, with its at once fresh and yet formal 
simplicity, had descended from the wall and were talking to us in its own 
person.” 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘“ No writer of our time has won more sincere and 
widespread respect than Mr. Aubrey de Vere.” 


EURIPIDES in ENGLISH VERSE. By 


ArtTuHUR S, Way, M.A., Author of ‘* The Iliad of Homer Done into Eng'ish 
Verve,’ ard “* Tue Odyssey of Homer Done into English Verse.” Alcestis ; 
Hecuba; Medea, Crown 8vo, sewed, ls, 6d. each, 
TIMES.—“ His accomplished performances in Homeric translation should 
certainly procure a cordial reception for these scholarly renderings.” 


MACMILLAN’3S ELEMENTARY CLASSIOS, 
NEW VOLUME. 


TALES of the CIVIL WAR from CHSAR’S 


COMMENTARIES. Adapted for the use of Beginners. With Vocabulary, 
Notes, and Exercises. By CHarRLes Harnes Keene, M.A. Pott 8vo, ls. 6d. 


PAIN, PLEASURE, and HSTHETICS: An 


E-say concerning the Psvchology of Pisin and Pleasure, with special 
refer nce to Alsthetics. By Henry Rorakgrs MarsHaut, M.A. 8vo, 
8-. 6d. net. 


TIMES.—‘‘Students of metaphysics will not fail to notice this important 
treatise.”’ 


The THEORY of HEAT. By Thomas 


Preston, M.A. (Dub.), Fellow of the Royal Univarsity of Ireland, and 
Professor of Natural Philosophy, University Co'leze, Dublin. $vo, 17s. net. 


ECONOMICS GEOLOGY of the UNITED 
STATES, With Briefer Mention of Foreign Mineral Products. By RaLPH 
= ba B = F.G.S.A., Assistant-Professor of Geology «t Cornell University. 

vo, 16s, net. 


MATERIALS for the STUDY of VARIA- 


TION. Treated with Especial R+gard to Discontinuity in tie Orign of 
Sreces. By Wint1amM Bateson, M.A., Fellow ot St. John’s Qoilege, Ca us 
bridge. 8vo, 21s, net, 


DICTIONARY of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Edited by R. H. INGLIS Pare@Rave, F.R.S. Sixth Part (coxupl tivg Vol. 1). 
Medium 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 


DICTIONARY of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Editei by R. H, InGiis Panarave, F.R.S. Vol. I, A—E. Mediim vo, 
2ls. net. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Every student will feel that the enta-;r'se of 
Messr=. Macmillan is rendering a ma: ked service to economies.” 
SPLAKER.—* The book promises to be in its complete form » pe:manent and 
authoritative addition to the front raik ot works ot reference,” 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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HN C. NIMMO’S STANDARD BOOKS. 





BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. | BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. | FINE ART BOOKS, &e. 


A NEW WORK on COACHING, 

In 1 vol. royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 21s. net, 
with 20 Illustrations by J. and G. Temple. All 
coloured by hand. 


BRIGHTON and its COACHES: 
a History of the London and Brighton Road, 
with some Acconnt of the Provincial Coaches 
that have Run from Brighton. By Wituram OC. 
A. Buiew, M.A, Editor of Vyner’s “ Notitia 
Venatica,” and Radcliffe’s ‘* Noble Science of 
Fox-Hunting.” 


In 1 vol. royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 21s. net, 
with 10 Steel-Plate Engravings, coloured by hand, 
and 35 Wood Engravings. 


The NOBLE SCIENCE: a Few 
General Ideas on Fox-Hunting. By F. P. DELME 
RavciFFe. A New Rdition, Revised, Corrected, 
and Enlarged by Witu1am C, A. Biew, M.A,, 
Editor of ‘‘ Notitia Venatica.”’ With 10 Steel- 
Plate Engravings, coloured by hand, and 35 
Wood Engravings in the Text. 


In 1 vol. royal Svo, cloth, gilt top, price 21s. net, 
with 12 Iliustrations by Henry Alken, coloured by 
hand. 


NOTITIA VENATICA: a Treatise 
on Fox-Hunting. Embracing the General 
Management of Hounds and the Diseases of Dogs, 
&c. By Roprrt T. Vyn+r. A New Edition, 
Revised, Corrected, and Evlarged by W1.11am 
C. A. Brew. With 12 Illustrations by Henry 
Alken, coloured by hand, 


In oblong folio, half-bound elegant, with 60 
Coloured Plates of Horses, and 134 Vignettes in the 
Text, all coloured by hand. 520 copies printed— 
each numbered, Price £5 5s, net, 


RACE HORSES: Pedigree, De- 
scription, History. Also History of Celebrated 
Engiish and French Thoroughbred Sta)lions and 
French Mares which appeared on the Turf from 
1764 to 1887. ByS F. Toucusrone. Preceded 
by a Preface fri m the Duke of Beavurort. Illus- 
trated by 60 Coloured Plates of Horses by V. J. 
Cotlison, L. Pénicaut, and Le Nail. Also i354 
Vignettes in the Text by Crafty, Cotlison, Le 
Nail, Arsenius, Pénicaut, Cousturier, &c. Coloured 
by hand. 


By the AUTHOR of “‘ HANDLEY CROSS,” &e. 

Demy 8vo, 520 pp., 12 Full-page Illustrations by Wild- 
rake, Heath, Jellicoe, printed on Whatman paper, 
and coloured by hand. Price 14s, 


HILLINGDON HALL; or, The 
Cockney Squire. A Tale of Country Life. By 
R. S. Surtees, Author of ‘‘ Handley Cross,” 
 Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities,” &e. 


Post 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 8s, 6d. With 8 Etchings 
and 74 Wood Engravings. Also “A Tre: tise on 
Flies and Fly-Hooks.” With 10 Plates, coloured 
by hand, representing 120 Flies, natural and 
artificial. 

The COMPLETE ANGLER; or, 
The Contemplative Man’s Recreation of Izaak 
Walton and Charles Cotton. Edited by Joun 
Masor. 


The Rev. F. 0. Morris's 
Popular Works on Natural History. 


THIRD EDITION, dedicated to her Majesty the 
Queen. In 6 vols., super-royal 8vo, cloth, with 
394 Plates, coloured by hand. Price £6 6s; now 
£4 10s, net. 

A HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS. 
Newly Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged by the 
Author, 

THIRD EDITION, Newly Revised, Corrected, and 
Enlarged by the Author. In 3 vols., super-royal 
8vo, cloth, with 250 Plates, coloured by hand. Price 
£3338; now £2 5s, net. 

A NATURAL HISTORY of the 

NESTS and EGGS of BKITISH BIRDS. 


SEVENTH EDITION, Newly Revised, Corrected, 
and Enlarged by the Author, super-royal 8vo, 
cloth, with 77 Plates, coloured by hand, Price 
21s. ; now 15s. net. 

A HISTORY of BRITISH BUT- 

TERFLIES. 


NEW and ENLARGED EDITION, with 132 Plates, 
nearly 2,000 distinct Specimens, all coloured by 
hand, 4 vols. royal Svo, £6 6s.; now £3 3s, net. 

A NATURAL HISTORY of 
BRITISH MOTHS. 

THIRD EDITION, with 74 Coloured Plates, super- 

royal 8vo, cloth, Price 2ls.; now 10s. 6d. net. 

A NATURAL HISTORY of 
BRITISH GRASSES. By E. J. Lowe, F.R.S., 
F.L.S., &. 

THIRD EDITION, with 60 Plates, coloured by hand, 

4to, cloth, Price 45s,; now 21s. net. 


BRITISH GAME BIRDS and 








THE BEST EDITION, 
In 5 vols., large demy 8vo, cloth, uncut edges, price 
42s, net. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES. The Trans- 
lation called Dryden's. Corrected from the 
Greek and Revised by A. H. (LovuGu, sometime 
Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College, Oxford, and 
late Professor of the English Language and 
Literature at University College, London. 


In 3 vols., demy 8vo, roxburghe binding, gilt top, 

price 25s. net. 

The ANATOMY of MELAN-.- 
CHOLY. What it is. With all the Kinds, 
Causes, Symptoms, Prognostics, and Several 
Cures of it. In Three Partitions, with their 
Several Sections, Members, and Sub-sections, 
Philosophically, Medicinally, Historically Opened 
and Cut up by Democritus Junior (Robert 
Burton). With a Satirical Preface, conducing 
to the tollowing Discourse, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
In 2 vols., demy Svo, cloth, gilt top, price 25s. net. 
The REMINISCENCES and RE- 
COLLEOTIONS of CAPTAIN GRONOW : 
being Anecdotes of the Camp, Courts, Clubs, 
and Society, 1810-1860. With Portrait and 32 
Illustrations from Contemporary Sources by 
JOSEPH GREGO, culoured by hand. 
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In 4to, 448 pp. with 22 Fac-similes of Early 
Printing, cloth, 250 copies printed for England, 
and 250 for America, Type distributed. Each 
copy numbered. Price 42s, net. 

The VENETIAN PRINTING 
PRESS. An Historical Study based for the most 
part on Documents hitherto Unpublished. By 
Horatio F. Brown. With 22 Fac-similes of 
Early Printing. 


In 2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth, price 21s. net, 


The HITTITES: their Inscrip- 
tions and their History. By JouNn CAMPBELL, 
M.A., LL.D., Professor in the Presbyterian 
College, Montreal, 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 21s. net., 
with 7 Etchings and 3 Photo-Kichings printed on 
Japanese Paper; a'so a few Large-Paper Copies, in 
super-royal 8vo, cloth, uncut edges, with Etchings 
printed as Proofs before Letters, each numbered, 


JOAN of ARC. By Lord Ronald 
Gower, F.S.A., a Trustee of the National Portrait 
Gallery. 


In 2 vols,, demy 8vo, roxburghe binding, gilt ton, 
42s, net; also Large-Paper Copies, with Portraits 
in duplicate. 

An APOLOGY for the LIFE of 


MR. COLLEY CIBBER. Written 
by Himseif. A New Edition, with Notes and 
Supplement by Ropert W. Lowe. With 26 
criginal Mezzotint Portraits by R. B. Parkes, 
and 18 Etchings by Adolphe Lalauze. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 18s. net; also a few Large- 
Paper Copies, all numbered. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT 
of ENGLISH THEATRICAL LITERATURE, 
from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
By Rozert W. Lowe. 


In demy 8vo, 350 pp., hand-made paper, price 16s, net 


Tho PLAYS and POEMS of SIR 
GEORGE ETHEREDGE. Edited, with Critical 
Notes and Introduction, by A. W1Lson VERITY, 
B.A., Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


UNIFORM with “ LYRICS from the DRAMATISTS 
of the ELIZABETHAN AGE,” 

Post 8vo, hand-made paper, cloth, gilt top, price 
10s, 6d, net. ; also 250 Large-Paper Copies, in half 
German calf, each numbered. 

POEMS, chiefly Lyrical, from 
Romances and Prose-Tracts of the Elizabethan 
Age. With Chosen Poems of NicHoLas BRETON, 
Edited by A. H. BuLLEN, 


Post Svo, hand-made paper, cloth, gilt top, price 
10s, 6d. net; also 250 Large-Paper Copies, in hal? 
German calf, each copy numbered. , 

MORE LYRICS from the SONG- 
BOOKS of the ELIZABETHAN AGE. Edited 
by A. H. BULLEN. 


In 2 vols., printed on Arnold’s hand-made paper, 
and bound in balf calf, gilt top. Price may be 
obtained from the Booksellers, 


POEMS by VIOLET FANE. 


With Portrait engraved by E. + Topart. 


The BORDER EDITION of the 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. With Introductory 
Essays and Notes by ANDREW Lana. Illustrated 
by 250 New and Origin»l Etchings by Celebrated 
Artists, all printed on Japanese paper. In large 
crown vo, cloth, gilt top, price €s. per vol. 
Also a limited Large-Paper Edition in demy 8vo, 
printed on Arnold’s unbleached hand-made 
paper, with the Etchings printed as Proofs before 





The WORKS of the LATE 


SIR WILLIAM STIRLING-MAX- 
WELL, Bart. In 6 vols., small 4to, cloth, gilt 
top, price £6 6s, net. Also a few Copies printed 
on Large Paper, with the Initial Letters and 
Rules in Red, 


ANNALS of the ARTISTS of SPAIN. 


4 vols, 


The CLOISTER LIFE of the EMPEROR 
CHARLES the FIFTH. 1 vol. 


MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS and AD- 
DRESSES ; also, Biographical Notice and Biblio- 
graphy. 1 vol. 

_ Edited, with the Author’s latest Additions, Correc- 
tions, and Annotations, and Illustrated by the Original 
Woodblocks, Steel Engravings, and additional Mezzo- 
tint Engravings from Subjects selected by the Author. 
In all, 106 Illustrations in the 6 vols, 


Demy 4to, superfine laid paper, cloth, gilt top, with 
30 Original Painters’ Ktcbings, price £3 3s. net, 
Each copy numbered, and type distributed. 

The THAMES, from Oxford to the 

Tower. By Witttam Senior (‘* Red Spinner ’’) ,. 
30 Original Painters’ Etchings by Francis 5. 
Walker, R.H.A., R.P.E. 


In 4 vols., small 4to, cloth, gilt top, price £4 4s. net. 
The HUMOURIST. A Collection 


of Entertaining Tales, Anecdotes, Epigrams, &c. 
With 40 Illustrations by George Cruikshank, 
coloured by hand. 


In 1 vol., imperial 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 36s, net. 


The CRUIKSHANKIAN MOMUS. 
“Let Momus Rule the Day.” Pictorial Broad. 
sides and Humorous Song-tleadings. 52 O.-mic 
Designs to Fopular Ballads. By the Three 
Cruikshanks—'the ELpER }saaKk, ROBERT, and 

the GreaT Gror@r. Coloured by hand. 


LONDON: PRINTED FOR 
The Society of English Bibliophilists. 








In Five Volumes post 8vo, with Portrait and 73 Full- 
Page Engravings; also 150 Head and Tuil pieces, all 
from the Original Copper plates. Bound in cloth, 
uncut edges, price £3 3s. net. A Limited Edition 
each Copy number+d, is printed on Arnold’s fleur-de- 
lus unbleached hand-made paper, demy 8vo, with the 
Full-Page Engravings printed on thin Japanese po per, 
and mounted, Bound in buckram cluth, uncut edges. 


The HEPTAMERON of the 
TALES of MARGARET, QUEEN of NAVARRE. 
Newly Translated into English from the 
Authentic Text of M. Le Roux de Lincy. With 
an Essay upon the Hep'ameron,. By Grong 
Sarntspury, M.A. Also the Original 73 Full- 
Page Eneravings designed by S. FREUDENBERG, 
and 150 Head and Tail Pieces by DunKER. 


In 2 vols, small 4to, printed on hand-made paper, 
cloth, gilt top, with Portrait and 8 Etching-, 
520 copies printed for England and Ameria, 
each copy numbered, Type distributed. 

MONTESQUIEU. 

PERSIAN LETTERS. Newly 
Translated into English, with Notes and Memo r 
of the Author, by Joun Davipson. With 
Portrait and 8 Drawings by Ed, de Beaumont, 
Etched by E. Boilvin. 


Works by the late 
John Addington Symonds. 


In 2 vols, small 4to, with 18 Illustrations, bound in 
half-German caif, gilt top, price 42s, net; also a 
few Large-Paper Co, 'es. 

The MEMOIRS of COUNT CARLO 
GOZZI. Translated into Knglish by Joun 
ADDINGTON SymonpDs. With Essays by the Trans- 
lator on Italian Impromptu Comedy, Gozz'’s 
Life, the Dramatic Fables, and Pietro Longhi, 
With Portrait and 6 Original Etchings, by 
Adolphe Lalauze ; also 11 Subjects illustrating 
Italian Comedy by Maurice Sand; Engra:ed on 
Copper by A. Manceau, and coloured by hand. 





Third and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, with 
a newly-engraved Mezzotint Portrait, cloth, uncat 


edges, price 9s. net. 
The LIFE of BENVENUTO 
CELLINI. Newly Translated into Engiish. By 


JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, 
price 21s. net. 


The LIFE of MICHELANGELO 
BUUNAKKOTI, By Joun Avvinaton SymoONbDs. 
Based on Studies in the Archives of the Buonar- 
roti Family at Florence. With Portrait avd 50 
Reproductions of the Wcrks of the Master. 


Small 4to, cloth, gilt top, with Portrait and 4 Illus- 
trations, price 10s, 6d. net; also a few Large-Paper 
Copies, in royal 8vo, hand-made paper, cloth, uncnt 
edges, each vumbered. , 


WALT WHITMAN: aStudy. By 


JOHN ADDINGTON SyMONDS, 








WILD FOWL, By Bever ey R. Morris, M.D. 


Letters and mounted. (All sold.) 


London: JOHN C. NIMMO, 14 King William Street, Strand. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 





Ready shortly, in 2 vols., price 24s. 


OUR RAILWAYS: their Development, Enterprise, 


Incident, and Romance. By Joun Prnpterton, Author of “ A History of Derbyshire” 


and ‘‘ Newspaper Reporting in Olden Time and To-Day.” 





NEW VOLUMES. 


ee 


NOTICE.—In a few days will be published, STATESMEN, 
PAST and FUTURE, price 6s. 


These character-sketches attracted great attention at the time of their appearance in 
the Daily News. They are by a writer whose peculiar position fits him pre-eminently 
for the task he has undertaken. 





Just published, price 21s. 


The DAWN of ASTRONOMY : a Study of the Temple 


Worship and Mythology of the Ancient Egyptians. By J. Norman Lockyer, C.B., 
F.R.S., &c. Illustrated. 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


The LIFE of CHRIST. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, 


D.D., F.R.S., Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 





Ready shortly. 


The STANDISHS of HIGH ACRE: a Novel. By 


GILBERT SHELDON. 2 vols., 21s. 





8 vols., 31s. 6d. 
*>LISBETH. By Lesum Kerrn. 


SECOND EDITION, now ready, 6s. 


The DELECTABLE DUCHY. Stories, Studies, and 


Sketches. By Q. 


LOST on DU CORRIG;; or, ’Twixt Earth and Ocean. By 
Sranpisu O’Grapy, Author of “ Finn and his Companions,” &c. With 8 Full-Page 
Illustrations, 5s. [Ready shortly. 


POPULAR EDITIONS. 
TINY LUTTRELL. By E. W. Hornvune, Author of “A 


Bride from the Bush.” 6s. 


The ADMIRABLE LADY BIDDY FANE. By Frank 


Barrett. With 12 Full-Page Illustrations, 6s. 


LIST, YE LANDSMEN! A Romance of Incident. By W. 


CLARK RvssELL. 6s. 


The STORY of FRANCIS CLUDDE. By Sraxtey J. 


Weynman, Author of “ A Gentleman of France.” 6s. 


NOTICE.—4ir. STANLEY WEYMAN’S 
New Story, “The MAN in BLACK,” 
will be published in a few days. Illustrated 
by Wal and H. M. Paget. Price 3s. 6d. 














With nearly 300 Illustrations, 








Now ready, price 15s. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND. A 
Record of the Progress of the People 
in Religion, Laws, Learning, Arts, 
Science, Literature, Industry, Com- 
merce, and Manners, from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day. Edited by 
H. D. Trait, D.C.L., sometime Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Oxford. 

Vol. I.—FROM the EARLIEST TIMES 
to the ACCESSION of EDWARD the 
FIRST. 

The Contributors to this Volume include 


F.W. MAITLAND, M.A., Downing Pro. 


fessor of Law in the University of Cambridge. 


F. YORK POWELL, M.A., Student 


and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 


. L. POOLE, M.A., Balliol College, 
Oxford. 


. L. SMITH, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Balliol College, Oxford, 


. OMAN, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford, 

. T. RICHARDS, M.A., Fellow and 
Tator of Trinity College, Oxford. 


M. EDWARDS, M.A., Fellow and 


Lecturer of Lincoln College, Oxford. 


C. CREIGHTON, M.D., Author of “A 
History of Epidemics in the Middle Ages,” 


W. LAIRD CLOWES, Fellow of King’s 
College, London. 


oH OC fp wy 


Colonel COOPER KING; and 


HUBERT HALL, M.A., Public Record 
Office. 
*,* Vol. II. is in active preparation, price 15s, 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


ELECTRICITY in the SER- 
VICE of MAN. A Popular and 
Practical Treatise on the Applications 
of Electricity in Modern Life. With 
upwards of 950 Illustrations. Revised 
by R. Mutimevx Watmstey, D.Sc. 
(Lond.), F.R.S.E. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 


VOLUME VI. of 

CASSELL’S STOREHOUSE 
of GENERAL INFORMATION. Fully 
illustrated with High-Class Wood En- 
gravings, and with Maps and Coloured 
Plates. Cloth, 5s. 


ITALIAN LESSONS, with 
Exercises (CASSELL’S). Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 











SECOND SERIES READY SHORTLY. 


The 


DIPLOMATIC REMINISCENCES of LORD 


AUGUSTUS LOFTUS, P.C., G.C.B., 1862 to 1879. Demy 8vo, 2 vols., 32s. 


The Second Series of these Reminiscences covers the period of Lord Loftus’s residence at the Courts of Bavaria, 


Berlin, and St. Petersburg. 


N.B.—A Third Edition of the First Series of these Reminiscences is now on sale, 2 vols. (covering the period from 1837 to 1862), 32s. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London ; Paris and Melbourne. 








Baker, of No.1 Wellington Street, in the 


Lonpvoy : Printed by Wyman and Sons (Limited) at 74, 75, & 76 Great Queen Street, W.C.; and Published by Jonn James « 
Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the Oounty of Middiesex, at the “ Spectator” Office, No, 1 Wellington Rtreet, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, February 17th, 184. 
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